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% 'WISDOM' OF LIFE j haing the First Part 

; , dt .AOTUOrt /SottOPBSBAnw^^^ a<j>/i()r/3»Wrt 8«>‘ Zebcns- 
rn'iHieit, Tmnalatodf, O' Preface, by Baii. icy 
. ; SAVNCiajia, M.A. S'}Hrd Milion. 

:. . PftKas NoTJCRa. 

'l ^'ScboponliatiotiBnob 8im)>lyftwovalwtwtiting itt UIr etiuly 
i'fiiiid apnlyitio; ftbsEragfr pi’fnolplaB to tlio ooiitluoiof thatiglib nml 
iiSettoWt buli Til aUo U\ a largo mofteuro a man of tho wovia. with 
A iiSm graBp of. blio Actual, ami ia Oliofofoyo able to spcivlc in; a 


,fcci \m Haoon’a })IU'a8o, comoa homo to won's buBiuo^a 
ipjnui 1‘IiQ oaflontlafly nmotloal ohamotor of 1 i 1 b ‘ AVlsdom 
is ovMoiiood by hi# iroqaont yOooui’BO to JUoBti'atlant, 
•V MdbliSJinffUlavly apt ubo of thorn . . . . This aUnofve, UIiw. 

iviitTvo tttOtnocl of oroatmont givos to IUb work a spooliu ohai*bii 
: % troaUaoB aro. na a rale, tlpfloiont. IRlr. Ballijy 

'T, il^tSttdettf*^introdr[etory oaaay adds much to thfi value and Inturoit: 
dtA'Kinjfidarly suggoetlvo volun»o/’-~ilfano?ffl^ili3r Jtasctwt/ii«‘. , . 

now iighta .which Mr. Saundovu’ tVAnjBTfttioiitf gLvo wa 
? - I fme' dliai'iiotor of tho groat poBslmtafc we of .couifRei'rtblo 

” • f ^ The ^Wisdom of Iilfo^ la woU worth tdadh‘g„‘ ' • • 

• Mr. Saundow hflo.’done •Uts WcoJc \WUi’’<^l23l'«j9g<)io 


.ijfflvrtifeicHi.' might oftafly bodome A. iildtfly^ros^ 
ictweher hmobg ua ^ v < , We.- aw 
ffiurtwjWJ for^ma noatUttlo oiw«y aiat^utra^ attthm*" 

TOtQWatratfhtd: oasUy undowto of tlwi'papjm^wfchrfdgj 

; trtmaiation i» woU 


sa/opsm/Ai/nA' sek/ks, , 

'• Tlioso sjmrkling MontaignoBf^uo oaurtva .... Wo fool that 
wo hiivo lonnio<.\ mciro fiDin Iho Inllor Imlf-lrHlhs hovo pvoRiiuloil 
limn from many a vohimo of goody ivHiwoUihilily.’'— im/JuVcr. 

“ l'’roin Uio poitiL of view of llio Kiiglmh voatlor lliuvu is a 
good (leal to bo finid in fav«>in- of taking Schitponlianor in HiimU 
(toHu.>s, commonoing with llio loes teolmica! of tho pliiloaniilicr's 
wi-ilinga, auoh as treat of Biihjocts iiilorosling Lo tlio limnan 
kind— a conrso nmdo easy l»y Ml-. IkiUoy Biunulovu’ Ibtonl 
tranaliitions .’’ — lialurdwj ifcweio. 

“ Admirably Lianslatod .... SoUoponlmuor has his uscjs, and 
may ^voll bo om|)ioyud lo i-oriiiu and cliastuu much ul thu hiduuiia 
vulgarity of ordinary oxistonoo."— y/'»oA-<trHcr. 

2. COUNSELS AND MAXIMS : being the 

Socoml I’lirt of Ainiiun Sctioi’KKirAifi'.ii's Ajdtiirime/i 
zw' Lcbensimskcit. TmnBlaiod by T. IIaUjKV SMJNWr.ns, 
M.A. Second Edition. 

“Mv. Saundora Uoa produced limt raro thing, a translation 
which reads like a piooo of original Kogllsh .... Wo may 
admire, without foar of being led astray by our admiration, his 
(SohopcnhauQv's) liomoly tbruHla, his fuilcity of llliiutniLioii, his 
jjowor of analysis.”— A'cfdjwnn. 

“'i'lio toiuloraoss of donllug with his brolhor nmn, iho know* 
lodge of oliavaotov, tUo wimdorful lovroslrial wisdom dlRplayud 
in uvuvy dopartinont of lifo, him a faavniHtion of its own that 
(wei'O lliis world all) would bo iho porfocl ion nf hnmnu cminaul." 
— jfitKifcscifcr. 

“ Tho wliolo Ijook Is thoronulily roadablo. Nor nood anyone 
altoinpt to dolly Uiat Scliononlitinor, (akon jinlioiouKly, is a vury 
oxcollvut s»ml-ionio .... Tim tmnaiuUou is wxooplUmuUy gnud.'* 
— Miiuchealcr Cfuauliun. 

“ English roadors may nppreoialu for Uiumsulvus thu Immonso 
shrowdnoss which Hnhopunhnuor brought tu bear on muuh of 
(lie praotioo of lifo."— 

3. RELIQ-ION : A Dialogue, and other Essays. 

hy Aiiriiun Sciioi'k.miaukh. Soloctod nml 'rmiiRlaurl 
by T. Saumukwh, M.A. Third aiwf Enlanjfd 

Edition. 

" In this modost volumo wo Iiavo a solcclion of very roadablo 
essays, froni the wrillngs nf Ihu rniiunis pimsimislia )ilil)<)Soplier, 
clotliod in good, iiilultigiblu Engllah.”— /.ffcrori/ /ru)7i|^. 



^ ^iCnorENlIAVER SERIES, ConihmeJ^ 

“^v. Siwwdova’ uxlviwts fvow Solioponlmuoi-’a Pdrcrya loid 
Parnlinomcna ft iuo»t mwlablo booklofc. Thoy do nol/ driftl 
iliQ moro tuoluiicul ftspocts of hw pliilcmopliy .... 
contain somo of Sobnponbnnor’B brillinnt, obifw dicta on maLtora 
of itioio immcdiato populnv intoroat." — iScofs Oiscmr. 

“ Pliilulotlioa bftlUoa willi Doinopliolos with n grood deal of 
vigoiu', it ia tnio, but tlio oncountor ia n bout with singlo-atioka.'' 
— ISnlurdn]! Mci'icw. 

“ A vigovoua tvft\\elfttian of SchoponUftwoi’a minor, but, ftb Lho 
aaino tiiiio, niosL popuJur wriUnga .... Tlio voluino will bo 
found oxooiloiit and Ruggcalivo reading. ” — A'cofsjHait. 

“Thu U'unaliilioii, on llio whole, ronds very ainoothly . . . . 
OuQ might ftlumst havo thought it had been ovifliuully comnoaod 
in Kngliah.”— iftijiiiVcn 

“Miiiiv who ftro uuocjuftl to tho atnuii of prolonged atiuly of 
Schoponf»nior’n worka will greatly vftluo Ibis cxcolloub little 
volume,”— W«aj/<jw Jlcmld. 

“Tlio osaiiya uro oiniiioiiUy ryiidftble imd full of olovoP tliiiigB. 
To the traiisiulor wo cftimol pny a Iilghor coinpliinont tliimby 
Bivylny thuthonovor nmhoBuaftWftioof bin oximonoo.''-“2pt/j'«ail. 


4. THE ART OP LITERATURE. A Sorios of 
.KwHivya. By Aurnuii SonopKNU.xur.n. Holoclotl niul 
TvftusUtlcd by T. Bau.ky SAU^’nJClm, M.iV. 

“ Saliopoiilmiior ia iiuvor iiioro pluamtiib llinii when lie ia dia* 
ciiHBiiig lUumlnro, Lbo clawilca, mid aiylo; bo wiHoa upon tlioao 
f«ftoiuath\g iiMitUjvs with all Ihe pungent wit ft\id onay gvaoo of 
I, lie Inat oentury. And biy views oorroapoiul with liis iimnnur. 
I’oi'lmpB (boro uro fow boolts nuno boartily bi bo ructmnnuiulod 
for sLudonla of liLovulnro, who wish U) booumo good wrilora, limn 
thoao aluii't mid livoly 0Bafty8.”—yl)ifi-J((cobm. 

“Tlio ‘Art of Litomtnro’ contnins nuioh aouiid oritioiain 
. . . it ia liieidly writLoii, mid it briatloa with yiiigmin.” — Kutiunul 
06 s(‘ricr. 

“ Thoao Ittormy oaauya coiUaiu aome of lUo wo&t viguvoua and 
anggoativo oritioisiiia wo have mot witli for a long tiino.” — 
Litmn'ii IVoyhl. 

“In tliCRO esflnya on Ihoftwthor'spowormul ornfb, Sohopoiilmuor 
ia nb liis bo 8 l. iiltlioiigU ho Jina no rndlcnny now thmiKlit. But 
Ilia learning, liia wit, Jiia fundnnioiifiil good oouno, nky round 
tlio iixiuins of oritioiain with iiuo oll'oet uf inatruoUon and of 


SCHOP^NHA(/£ii SBPliiS, Continuai^ 
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chavm. A man who wishes to loiow how Ui wriLo well will lonni 
inoi o from a thoughtful coiisidoration of tho dnoLrino of lUoao 
essays than from most sot sysLoms of rhotorio, aiul any oiio who 
takes pleasure ill litomturo will bo refrosliod by rending tiioni. 
They are admirably tinnalatcd, and tho book onnnut bo too 
highly rccoinmondcd.” — Scolsvian. 

“Tho translation is admirably iloiJo, and tho orisn, opigmimna* 
tie stylo in whioh Sohopoiilmuov ditl'ors so ruinnrkiilily fi-oni numt 
Oorman writers is well prosorvod in tho English vovHion.” — 
jYrtttoiHii Ke/onner. 


6. STUDIES IN PESSIMISM: A Sorios of 
lisanya. By Aimiun Sunoi-KNiiAuiiit. yolculojl ami 
Tmnslatod by T. liAinuy SaUnduiis, M,A. Second 
Edition. e 


“ Wo have once ukto to thank Mr. Sainuloi'B f«)V a sorios of 
oxti-flcts from tlio ‘ Parovga.' Eilco tlio former translations, this 
ono IS oxt-remoly woll done, and tho volimio slicaild ho ijOMulur.'’ 
^Ohiffoto Ucrald. 

" If o^iow havo boon tho nrophots of SoliononJiauor Lo tho 
mA8B of Rnglish roadors, Mr, Smindovs may fairly olaiin lo liauo 
boon tho philosophoi-’s Intornrotor. JIo has known how to rnako 
tho pessimist not only intolligiblo, but attraoLivo lo tJiogonomI 
reader by admmistiating Schoponliiiuei-’a wisdtiin in sinairdosoH. 
and m a fonn not loo highly conoontraLotl. Tlio sorica of llttlo 
books by wlnoh Mr. Saundora )m doiio tins atill goos on. Tlio 
latest inimbor is by no moans tho lonst intorcsthig of thoin all, 
ami Mr. Saunders’ voi-sion is again acluilrablo. Ilo writes voad- 
nbJo idiomatco English, uutaintoil by any infoutioii of Toutonism 
tlint might easily huro woakonod tho stylo,"— .Vmlaimm. 

“A imdor may cortainly got a good iiioa of wJuitSeJioiionliaimr 
thought from this httlo volume. In tho spaoo of a hundred and 

SinSr ***^*^* ® 

_ "Mr. Saunders has prosorvod nil tho clmvm of tho orlchml 1 To 
gives us an Eiighsli Sohoponhanor. Point, spurklo, pungonoy, m u 
a l prosorvod in a version m which wo luivo nob dotootod ono nn- 
idiomntio sontoiico. Porhnps tlio most ronmikablo essay in tho 
prosont voliimo, at loost lu its ilhisbration of Hohohouhamvi 
peouhar views, is that on ‘ Womon.’ "-Chmrdmu. * 
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NOTR. 


Foil convoniuiiuo ot publiutiliuii, [ havo dividud IImh tmnaln- 
lion of iSolioiionlianor'a A 2 ihorimm znr Ijchaiswd6h(.il into 
two piirU j and for llio sako of appoamncca, a now HcricK of 
uUupltfl'H has boon begun in Ibo pvcBiiul volume. But it 
Klnmld bo undumtood Ihufc ihci’o Is no snub division in tlio 
original, and llial The Wisdom of Life and Voumch aiid 
jViuiina form a Hinglo troatlao, devoted to a popniav ex* 
pusillon of tlio aiilhor’s vlowa on inatlcrHof pniolico. To 
llio former voluino I luivo prollxcd stnno roninrlcs which may 
help Clio roador to npprociato llio valito of Seliopionliaucr'a 
Icaoidng, and to doluinnno its rolaUon to uortaiu well* 
known tliuurios of life. 
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COUNSELS AND MAXIMS. 


INTHODUO'riON, 

Ifi’iny object in tlioso pages wore to proRont a com- 
])Ioto flcTiunio oE counfiola aiul maxims for tlm giiidanco 
oC life, I should liavo lo repeat the niimorous rules— 
noino <>(! tliom oxcclloiit — which have buoi di'awn up by 
tliiiikorH oCall ages, from ThcogniHuml Solomon ^ dowji 
Lo r<a UoclioroucHuhl; and, in so doing, I should 
inovitiibly entail upon the reader a vast amount of 
woll-woi'ii coinmonpiaco. 33ut tlic fact is that in tins 
work I malco still loss chum t^ oxlmiwt my siibjocb 
Chan in any otliur of my w'-‘Mngs. 

An a\ithor who makes no claims to oomplotonoss 
inust also, in a groat moasuro, abandon any atlompt 
at Hystutiuitio nrrangomont. For his double loss in 
this rcsjioet, the loader may console himsolf by rolloot- 
ing lliat a coni])loto and systomatio trealment of siioh 
a subject 08 the guidance of life could hardly fail to 
bo a very wearisome business. I Jmyo jjinply_^ptiut 
down tlioso of my thoughts wliieh appear to b.Q-WCU‘tli 
comjmijiicftting — thoughts which, as far ns I know, 
liiwo n^ lioou uit^rc cirbr. at any rate, not just injjiip 
' I I'dfor to tlio pi'ovorbft and inaximB uBct'lUou, In tlio Old 
to tlio Idiig of limt iixino. 
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COUNSELS AND MAXIMS, 


s ame by any ono ulso ; so tlmt iny remarks may 
be taken as a supplement to wlmt 1ms boon alrcaily 
achieved in the immense field. 

However, by way of introducing some sot t of order 
into the great variety of matters upon winch advice 
will bo given in t(io following pages, I shall distribiiLo 
what I have to say under the following heads : (1) 
general rules ; (2) our relation to ourHcIvos ; (H) our 
relation to othem ; and finally, (4) rules wliicli con- 
cern our mnnnor of life and pur worldly eireum- 
stances. I shall eoncluilo witl^^sbmo remarks on the 
changes which tlio various ]ioriodH of life produco 


ClIAin’KTl I. 

OKNKUAT. HULKS. 

§ I. TIiq fl rafc jiud foromosfc nilo for fclio wi.so con- 
floGina to mo to bo conttiiiiod in a vio\v to 
wliicli Aii.stolilo parontlietically rofom in tlio Nicho- 
flUtc/iflcm ictkica *: o tl>p6vtiAO<; ri (lAuroi- StwKct oij ri -qSv, 
ov, ag it may bo ramluroil, '^t jylcaanre, hdfree£^m 
M what the wise man iuill aim at. 

Tiio tvntli of this remark turns upon tho negnAivo 

lmp]^e.HS,_Lho fact tlmt pIcasiirTU orJy t 
Uiu nogation ol pain, ami that pmn i.s the positivo " 
'i’liough I luivo f>ivon a clotailod 
lu-ooi' of tills proposition in my dn'cf work,^ t may 
supiily ono nioro illustration of it hci-o, drawn from a 
circmnstanco of daily occurrcnco. Supposo tiuib, with 
tho f)xeo])tion of! somo soro or painful spot, wo aro 
physioally in a sound and hoaltliy condition; tho pain 
of this ono spot wilt complotoly absorb our attonbion, 
causing US to lose tbo sonao of goneval wcll-boing', 
and destroying all mir comfort in life. In tho same 
way, when ull our afTaira hut ono turn out as wo wish, 
fclio singlo in.stanco in wlitcb our aims aro frustratod is 
a constant trouble to us, ovon though it bo soinotlung '"i' ^ 
quite trivial. W« think a great deal about it, and 
^ vli. fn)i2. 

‘*U'cll ids ll'ille und For$teHmg. Vol. L p. G8. 
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COUNSEr-S AND JIAXIM.S. 


very libtio aboul fcboso other and more iiinpnrtant 
mattora in which wo Imvo boon succossful. In boU\ 
tbeso cases whafc lias mofc with rOHistanco is the xoill; 
In the one caso, os it is olijocLiflcd in tlio ov^wiisin, in 
the other, as it presonts itsolC in 61m slru^j^do ol’ lilb ; 
and in both, it is plain that tlio fiatisfnetion of the will 
consists iu nothing olso than that it incota with no 
r esisban,eQ. It is, thovoforo, a satisfaction which is 
not directly felt; at most, wo can bocomo consciona ol' 
it only whon wo reflect upon our condition. But that 
which chocks or arrosls tho will is something jiositivo : 
it pvoclaimB its own prosonco. All ploasuro consislH 
in moroly roinoving tliis chock — in other words, in 
freeing us from its action ; and lionco jtIoiwui’o is a 
state which ca n never last vory lo»g- 
This is the true basis of tho abovo oxcollont rule 
quoted from Aristotle, wliich bids us direct our aim, 
not towards seouring what is ploasurablo ami agroo- 
. able in life, but towards avoiding, as far as possible, 
^ its innumerable evils. If this wore not Lho right courso 
to take, that saying of Voltai ro*8, ia hid ii 

i kem would bo as falso as it is, 

\] in fact, tmo. A man dosiros to mako up tho 
I book of his lifo and dotonnino whoro tho balance of 



I happiness lies, must put down in Ida accounts, not 
M tho pleasures which ho has oryoyod, but tho ovils 
] winch he has escapod. That is lho truo method of 
oudoemonology j for all oudcomonology must begin by 
recognising that its vory name is a ouphomism, and 
that fo Uve_ happily o i ily moans to live leas xmlx mvilv 
1 — tolive a toleroblerff pr There is hb doi^t that life is 
|giyjaDj u3,^l R) bo"^^ yedJbub to bo ovoi' coiTUi>r-^^^ljb^ 




OENKIlAn llUMlS. 


fflt; ove r. Tliuni nro numoroua oxprogsioiis illustrat- 
ing this— sucli m dr.(fere viUim, vita defangi; or in 
Italian, d soampa cod; or in Gorman, man mnsa 
mchcn dv/cchzukom'nicn ; cr winl schon durch die 
Welt konvoieUi and so on. In old ago it is iuclood a 
oonaolatiou to think that tlio work oC lifo is over and 
dono with. Tho liappicst lot i.s not to liavo ox- 
porioncGd tlio kconest doHghtaor Lhogroatost i)Ion 9 arcs, 
bub Lo liavo bronglit lifo to a closo without any vory 
groat pain, bodily or mental. To incasuro tho happi- 
ness oJi a life by its delights or ploa^urcs, is to apply a 
j9?^^P_8,tajidLU'd. For pdeasuvos aro and i-omain etmie- 
thing nogativo ; that thoy produco happiness is a 
choriBltcd by envy to its own punislimont.' 

I'olt to bo something positive, and honco^it^ 
(I'ksObcsJ.-r .biiiC!, tcuo, standard of liappinoss, Aiul iF^ 
oyor and above f'^odom iVom paui. tlicro is also aii 
ab^nco oj^ borfulom, tlm assoutial conditions of oarthiy 
hnT^pinoss tfTg atEainod ; for olso is chimEprical. 

It follows from tliis that a "man should novor try 

jJQSb.Qf^p^), or own atj 
tho I'isTc of inciiiTlng it; bojlo so is to pay wliat is posi. 
tivo gjj d rojil for wliat is nogativo mid illuspry; wldlo 
Clioi'o is a not profit in sacrificing ploosuro for» tho 
aako of avoiding pain. In either case it is a mattor of 
iiulinbronco wliotlior tho pain follows tho ploasuro or 
precedes it. Wliilo it is a coinploto inyorsion of tlio 
order to try and turn this scono of inisory in- 
to a garden of jiloasiii'o, to aim at joy and ploasmo 
ratlior than at tho greatest possible IVoodom from 
pain-~and yot how many do iti— tlioro is aoinet 
v yisdom^ n taking a gloomy yiow, in loolaiig up Jii Uie I 

tv, WA. 

^ JtcuAt'Wv-P v.v 
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world as a kind of H^^iul in cuulining oiio’h cflbi U 
to securing a lifcUo itiSm that sliall not 1)6 oxpoHod to 
the fire. T))o fool ruslias after fc })0 ploasuro?) of Ji/b 
and finds himself their diipo; the wise man avoids 
its evils; and oven if, notwithstamling his pre- 
cautions, ho falls into misfortuno, that is tlio fault of 
' fate, not of his own folly. As far as ho is successful 
' in his endeavours, ho cannot bo said to havo livod a 
life of illusion ; for the evils which ho sIiuiih aro very 
real. Even if ho goes too far out of his way to avoid 
evils, and makes an unnoco8.sary sacniico of idoasuro, 
ho is, in reality, not the worso off for that; for all 
pl^ uros aiX) chimforica l. and to mourn for havliig 
lost any of thorn is a frivolous, and oven niliculous 
proceeding. 

The failure to recognise this trutl)— a failure pro- 
moted by optimistic ideoH— is the source of much un- 
happiness. In moments free fi-om )>ain, our rostloas 
wishes present, as it wore in a ihirror, the imago of a 
happiness that lias no countorpurt in reality, soduoing 
us to follow it ; in doing so wo bring pain upon our- 
selves, and that is somotliing undeniably roal. After- 
wards we come to look with regret upon that lost 
state of painlessness ; it is a partuUso which wo luivo 
gambled away; it is no longer with us, and wo long 
in vain to undo what bos boon done. One miglit well 
fancy that those visions of wishes fuinilod wore the 
work of some evil spirit, conjured up in order to 
entice us away from that painless state which forms 
our highest happiness, 

A oarSosa youth may think that the world is meant 
to be enjoyed, as though it wore the abode*' of some 
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luai or poHitivu Imppincas, wliicli only tlioao fail io 
attain who aro nofc clover enough to ovorcoino Uio 
ilillicnltios that lie in tlio way. Thia false notion 
takoa a .stronger liold on him wlicii lie coinoH to road 
poetry and romance, and to bo docoivod by outward 
yliow — tho hypoci'iny that charactonaes tho world from 
bo^dimiii;f t o end,; <>n wJiicIi I aliai! ha^'O sojnothiiig to 
«ay prusuntly. Tho roault ia that his life i« tho moro or 
loss iloliburafco purauitof poaitivo l.appiucss; and happi- 
ness ho takes to bo oquivalonfc to a series of dofinito 
pieasitt'L'H, In aoeking for these idoaeurcs ho oncouiUors 
dangoi’ — a /net which should not bo forgotten. Ho 
limit s for t^ amoAhat does uotjixist; nnd ao ho qndsTy 

cind, posjtivqninisljijdiiiiLo---- 
jmin, distress, sicl<mw, loas, oaro, poverty, sliamo, and 
all tlio thousand ills of life. Too late ho Ui.scovors tho 
trick that lias boon pla^'cd upon him. 

,J3ut5L' tho rulo 1 liavo luontioncd is obsorvod, and an 
]dan o(! lilb ia adopted which proceods by avoiding 
pnin— in other words, by taking incttsuro.s of pi'cc/iutiou 
against want, sickness, 'and dietross in all its fornis, 
tho afm iH a real ono, and somothing may bo tichiovod 
which will bo great in proportion as tho ]dan is not 
disturbed by striving after tho chimwra of positive ‘ 
liappiiJGSs, This agroos witJi tho opinluii expressed' 
l-’y in tho Klcoliva A^Lnitics, and thoro [iiit 

into tlt^nouth of Mittlor — tiro man who is always 
trying to mako othor people Jiappy : To deairo io y6'i\) 
rid of an evil ia a dejinite olxjeet, bid lo deswo a hell&r^ 
fortime Chan ono haa is blind foUy, Tiio same trutiilf/ 
is conbainod in that lino Froncli provorb : lomieiuo oat 
I'onnehi du And, as I have 
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temarkod in my cliicE work/ this is Uio loading 
thought underlying tho pliilosophical ayatoin of tho 
Cynics. For what was it led tho Cynic.'i to ropudinto 
plCSsuro in ovory form, if it was nottiio fact that {»ain 
1^18, in ft groatoy .or loss tlogrcq, always bound up wUh 
’Sl plcaaiirQ ? To go out of tho way of pain aooincd to 
'them so much oasior than to sccuro plojusuro. Deeply 
impressed as they wore by tho negutlvo naturo of 
ploaaiire and tho positivo naturo of pain, they con- 
siatontly devoted all thoir oilbrts to tho avoidanco of 
pain. TIjo first stop to that orid was, in thoir {^)inion, 
a complete and dolibovato ropudiation of plcosuro, as 
something which aorvod only to ontrap tho victim in 
order that ho might bo dolivorod over to pain. 

Wo are nil horn, os Schilloi* says, in Arcadia. In 
other words, we como int o the world full of claims to, 
hanpiness and ploas uro, and wq clioiish tho fond liopp 
of making them g ood. as a vulo, soon 

toachoa u s, in a roi Tg!rand*l*ondy way, that wo really. 
Dosaeaa n btldn g at a ll, but that ovorylhing in tlio 
world is at its command, in virtuo of an unas-milnblo 
right, not only to all wo havo or ncriuiro, to wifo or 
child, but oven to our very limbs, our arms, logs, oyos 
and ears, nay, ovon to tho noso in tho middle of our 
face. And in any caso, aftor soino littlo time, wo 
learn by oxpcrienco that I mppino sa and ploasuro aro a 
fata morg^a, which, yisiGl o from afar, vanish os \vo 
approach ; that, on the other hand, ajin’oring and pain 


crg^r gftlit y, which makes its prosonco folt without 
any intormediary, and for its offect, stands in no need 
(of illusion or tho play of falao hope. 

' WAtaU IFiJietmd VonlcUmg, vol. ii,, oh. 10 . 


oKMKiur, nuMcs. 


0 


• 

ir Lhu teaching of oxpci*luuco bears fruit in uh, wo 
Hoon givo up tlio pui-Huib of plonsuro and happiness, 
and think mucli more about making oiiraolvos socin'o 
against tlio attacks of pain and Hudbririg. Wo sco 
that t)io beat tlio world lina to ofTor is an oxiatonco 
I'reoXrQTn iniiu — a (piio^tolorab.lo life ; and wo confino 
our claims to thia, as to aomotliing wo can more surely 
iiopo to acliiovo. Ifor the safest way of nob boing 
very niiserablo is not_^to oxpcefc tu bo y^jHiapiiy 
iMoi'cfc, tho friond ol'^oothc’s youth, was consoioua of 
this trybh when ho wroto: II is ike xuvetohed way 
pcopifl havo of Belting up a claim lo happiixm — and 
that, foo, 'I'U a nicamrc coi'i'cnponding wiih iheir de- 
Hire8—-lhal nUns everything in this world. A man 
will mak4 progress if he oan gel rid of lids claim, and 
desire nolhiiu/ hut xvkal ho sees before /amd Accord- ; 
ingly it is adviaablo lo put vovy modeiato limits upon/[ 
our oxpQCtationa of plonsuro, poasossiima, rank, lionoui | 
and so on} hooauso it ia just tlifs Htriving and strug-V 
gfing to ijo liapiiy, lo dsz/.lo the world, I » load a lifo fullij . 
of pleasure, which ontail groat mi.sfortuno. It is/ 
]n'udont and wise, I aay, to roduco one's claims, if only 
Ibr tho reason that it is oxtrcinbly onay to be very un- 
happy ; while lo bo very happy is not indood dinicult. 
bub quite impossiblo. With justice sings tho poot of 
life's wisdom ; 

^Iio'cnm (juisptia mcdiocrUaUm 
JJiliyil, luln$ caixt obaokli 
Stivdibns tecti, caret hividendu 
Sol>riu$ uttlo. 




‘ Luitors to and from Mciok. 
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&eviiis veidis uijiluliir inyoia 
IHntu: ct cclscv gmvinri cccsu 
DecUlutU Uiircs; /crinnlquc aujumos 
Fvlpira monies.^ 

^ — fcho gol(lon_jnoan is bosfc — fco livo £ioo fium the 
ij Bqualnr~ora moan oboHo, find yob nob bo a mark iur 
onvy. It is tbo tall pino wliicli is criioDy sluilo)!) by 
tbo wind, and tlm lofty towors tliab Tall so hoavily; 
tho highest sniumits that aro slruck in ilio atonn. 

Ho wlio has taken to heart tho toacldng of my 
pliilosophy — who knows, bhoioforo, tlmboi]r .vyi|olo^ox; 
istonco is something lyhicli liad bottorljot, liavo bcQii, 
a nTlliar to ctisoyn.. ftod disclaim ib is tho higltpst 
wladoin — ho will havo no great oxpcctfitions froiri 
anything or any condition in bfo: ho will sjmml 
passion upon nothing in tho world, nor lament ovor- 
much if ho fails in any of his imdortakinga. Ho will 
fool tlio doop truth of what says : oflre n twi- 

dvOfxoirlvm A^iov Br ncyAKrji o-jrovS^^— nothing in huinaii 
a^r^lira is worth any great anxioty; or, as tho X’orsiaii 
poet has it, 


Tuotigh/rom Ihy grasp all imhUy Ikinya should Jkr, 

(fneve not for Uim, /or they arc )wthii\y lourfh : 

And (Jionyh a iooiid M4 Ihy posscsaion tc, 

Joy not, for tvorUdm aro Iho things of oarlh . 

Sitwe to that hdter xoorld 'iis gim\ to thee 
To pass, siKcd on, for this is nolhing worth, « 

' Homoo. Odo# TI. x. a MopuOlio. x. OIM. 

a TraftsUUor’s tho AnvAi-j 8ij1)hI1/v-.'J>|,« 

of OftnopuB-bolng tho Poralmi vorftiou of blfo Tiiblofl of lllelnai, 
Traiialatod by E. B. Ewtwiok, oh. iii, Story vl., p. WO. 


nui.EB. 


• 

Tlio cliiqC (jlisfcaclo to oui* arriving at tlicsu fialulnry 
vIowiTTs that Iiy|)ocri^ oC tho world to which I havo 
already alhidcir^uriTypocrisy whicli Hhoiild ho oavly 
rovealod to Llio y«ung. Most of Ihq gloiies_oi; the 
w ^orld aro nijij-o outward aFna^ljlco Uio scoiioa on a 
fitago: thorcT ia nothing roal about thoin. Ships' 
fustooncd and hung with pcnnanU, living of cannon, 
illuminalioiiH, boating of driiinH and blowing of 
tvumpota, Hlutiiling and ap]}]auding — thoso nvo all Lho 
oulAvard sign, tlio jjrotonco and suggestion, — as it wove 
tlio hiq^’oglyphio, — of joy: but just there, joy is, as a 
rule, not to bo found ; it ia the only guest who has do- 
cliuod to ho ]n*eHcnt at tho festival. Wl\ovo this giieat 
nmy really bo found, ho conios gonoraliy without In- 
vitation ; ho is not formally announced, but ulipa in 
quietly by hiniMolf wm^/apon ; often making hia ap- 
pearance under tho moat nniinportnnt and trivial 
circumatancoa, uiid in the connnonosL CDinpany — any- 
where, in short, but where tho8«>ciuly ia brilliant and 
diatiuguialiod. Jo y ia like the gold in tlio Australiau 
minoa — found dnIyTiow and then, as it wore, by tho 
capnoo of chance, and according to Jin rule or law; 
oflcnosbin very littlogmina.aml vory aolclom in hoaps.i 
All that outward show winch I have doaoribod, iaonly 
an attempt to make poopio boliovo that it ia really joy 
which Ima come to tho foativaljand to produce this 
impi'oasion upon tho apcctalura ia, m fact, tho whole 
object of it. 

With mourning it ia juat tho aamo. That long 
f uneral pr ocoHalon^ moving up so alowly ; how melan- 
choly it loolca ! what an oiidloss row of carriages 1 
But lotfk i^o Llicm — they aro nil empty ; tho coach- 
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mon o£ tlio wliolo town ni'o Uio solo escort the tload 
man has to Jiisgmvo. Eloqiionfc picture of tlio /riond- 
I sliip anti estocni of the world I 'IMiis is tlio inlsohpod, 
— the hollowness, iho liypocrisy of hunum aflairsJ. 

Take another exam ple — a vnomrul of guests in full 
dross, being received with groaTccroinoiiy. You could 
almost bolievo that this is a noble and distiugiUHiiud 
company ; but, as a matter of fiwt, it is coinpul.sioti, pain 
and boredom who are the real guests. For whoi'o 
many are invited, it is a rabble — oven if blioy all wear 
stars. R^Iy good society is ovory wlioro of i;qccaaity 
very sm alT!**" In brilliant iestiviilH and noisy uutortain- 
ments.'lhoro is always, at bottom, a boiihu of oinptino.ss 
prevalent. A false tone is thoro 5 such gathorings are 
in stiungo eonti-ost with the misery and barrcnmcHs of 
our oxistonco. The contrast brings the true coiulitii)i\ 
into greater relief. Still, those galhoriugH aro elUictivo 
from the outside; and that is Just their ])m’po.so. 
Chamforb ^ makes the oxccllonl remark that Hocici//-— 
les cci'oles, lea salons, oc qii/on appclle Ic moni{e-~-iH 
like a miserable play, or a bad opera, without any 
intorost in itself, but supported for a time by mocliaiu- 
cul aid, costumes and scenery. 

And 80, too, witli acad oinios luid obaira of philosophy. 
You bavo a kind of sign-board luing out to sliow llio 
apparent abode of msdom; bub \vi^Hi,.ia. anothuv 


^IVaiwlaior’si'foic.— Nloholua “CInmfovt'’ (.L7‘l.l-1))), nFrouch 
mtaoollaneoua writer, wbOBo bi’llliiint oonvoraiuion, power of 
sftrcQsm, end opigremmatlo foroo, oouplod with nii oxlrnoriliimvy 
enroor, render him one of the most intoroflking niul voinftvl<nltlo 
mon of hU time. Sohoponhauor iiiuknibtodly owed nmoli lo UiIb 
writer, to whom ho conatniitly vofors. * 
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giiosjb wlio dcclinos tho invilaluni; slio is lo bo toujul 
ersbwlioi’O. Tlio chiming of bolls, ecclesiastical 
inillinury, attitiuloa of ilovolion, insaiio antics — tlicso 
ai’O tlio protopco, bho ^I so^ah ow oi ^icly. And eo on. , j 
Kvoryb liiiig in Uio. world iftilco a hollow nut ; there 
is litblo Uornol anywlioro, and when it does oxi.st, it is 
alill muro raro to Hiul it in tho aholl. You may look 
for it clsowhoro, and find it, us a rule, only by olmnco. 

§ 2. To catimabo a man's comlitiun in regard to 
happinosa, it is iiocossary to ask, not wluit things 
please him, but wljafc things trouble liiin ; and the 
move trivial those things are in thenniolveH, tho happier 
tho man will ho. To bo irritated by trillc.s, a man 
must bo woli oil'; for in mlsfortuno trj/los aro un- 
fult. 



§ 8. Caro^ft hould bo taken not to build tho liajipl* 
noBS of^jT ft^pon a roq'u i ro 

a groat umny tlungs in orcjoi^ to bo lla j^y. For 
happiness on such a foundation is tho most easily 
undorminod ; it ollbrs many moro opportunities for 
accidents ; and accidents are always happoning, Tho 
arclntooturo of happiness follows a plan in this rospoct 
just tho opposite of that adopted in every other ca.so, 
whore tlio broadest foundation oflbrs tlio greatest 
RCflurity. Accordingly, to redu ce your claimf^ to the 
Jqwest possible (lo greo, in comparison with your moans, 
— of whatever kind these may bo — is the suvost Jy/Ay^ 

To make oxton.sivo preparations for lil'o — no matter 
what fouin they may take — is one of tlio greatest and 
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[ commoneafc of folUoa. Such proparfitionH prostiiiposo, 
in tho first plnco, a long^fo, fclio full anti coinplcfco 
, term of yoai's appoinfecl to man — and how Fow reach 
it! and ovon if it ho rotvelioil, it is still too short for all 
tlio plans that have been irmclo ; for to cany thorn out 
requires movo timo than was thought nccoasary at tho 
beginning. And then Iiow many iniseliancos and 
ohatnelos stand in tho way I how soldom tho goal is 
over reached in human afiliirs 1 And lastly, ovon 
though tho goal bo roacbed, tlm changoa wliioh Timo 
works in us have boon loft out of tlio rcclcongig : wo 
forgot that tho capoff ty wliothor for achiovoiutULt-ui: 
for onjoymont dodS"^^ ia.st a wliolo hi 'otiip o. So wo 
often toil for bhingj) 'wiieh aro no longer sniLod to us 
\when wo'at^in'iliom ; and again, tho yoai'fl wo apond 
/ill proparing Wsonto work, uneoiiaoioualy rob ua o( 
the power for carrying it out. Hosv often it happona 
that a manjs unablo to. enjoy tho wealth which ho 
acquired at so much troublo and rielc, and’ that llio 
Ei^'ETof Tiis labour are rosorvod for olhora ; or that 
1 ho is incapable of Tdling tho position which ho has 
; won after so many years of toil and strugglo. For- 
• tuno has como too lalo for him ; or, contrarily, ho lias 
; como too lato for fortune, — wlion, for instanoo, ho 
\ wants to aohvovo gi-oat things, say, in art or Utovaluvo j 
: tlio popular tasto has changed, it may bo ; a now 
1 generation has grown up, which takes no interest in 

I his work ; others Iiavo gone a shorter way and gob 
tho start of him. Tlieao aro Uio facts of life wliioh 
Horace must have had in view, when lio lampntod tho 
ufoWs^cas of all advice : — ' 
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ijHid efcrn>« muiof'cnv 
Oomiliia animwn fatigtui ? ^ 

Tho causo oC this coramunosfc oi! all follioa ia llmt 
0)>iica l UIuau )»\ QHlio-miniU’TOmwhicK ovoryono suHbva, 
jnaking UTo, at its bo^inning, aoom oHong tluvabic*^ ; 
and at ila ontl, whou ona looks back~bvevTr\u courao of 
it, how short a time it 80o»nsl Thovo is aortvo ad« 
vaiitngo iu felio..mji^on ; 
woajilov.or ^lonc. 

T 5 ur lilo is liko a jouruoy on wliich, as wo twlvanco, 
tUo lamUcapQ takes a cUllbrout viow Itoirt that which 
it pL’OvScntod at nrab, and cliaiigoa again, as wo como 
noaror. This Is just wimt happens — ospocially wifcli 
our wiahoa. Wo often find something olso, nay, soino- 
tlung bettor than wlmt wo wove looking for; and 
what wo look fur, wo often find on a very di/Ioront 
patli from that on wliioh wo began a vain aoaroh, 
fnstoad of <,hjdh;gt 

q 05 L.ii^. wo glL^ij^ muc o. J<‘^owJoclgc— a 

real and pormanont IIosSj^. instead of a'TTooting and 
illusory oi\o. 

Tliia is tlio tliought tliat runs llirongli Wilholm 
Moislci', liko tho bass in a pioco of music. In this 
work of Oootho'a, wo have a novol of tho inicUecl-uat 
kind, and, tlioroforo, fiuporior to all others, ovon to 
.Sir Wallor Scott’s, which aro, ono and ixW^ olhical ; in 
other woi'( 1 n, they treat of luunnn nature only from 
the side of tho will. So, too, in tlio Zn%i,hcrjl 6 te — that 
grotesqno, but still significant, and ovon ambiguous 
hiovogl3'phic — tho samo thought is syinboUaed, but in 
groat, coarse lines, much in tho way in which scenery 
• * OtloB I f. xi. 



Tor insight; and, in tho end, Ujoy can say, with 
Potiavch, that all tlioy caro for is to learn 

/lllro dilello che 'wyamv, non provo. 

It may oven bo that they to snino extant alill follow 
their old wishes and aims, trifling with thorn, as it 
wore, for tho sake of appcarancoa ; all Llio wliilo really 
and soi'lously looking for notlring but instruction; a 
process wliicli lends tlrem an air of genius, a trait of 
something contomplativo and subliriio. 

In their soai'ch for gold, tho alchemists discovered 
other things — gunpowder, cIrina,'moilicii\ca, tho laws 
of natiiro. Tliei*o is a sonso in which wo arc all 
alcliomisia. 


CHAPTER 11. 


OUR RELATION TO OURSELVES, 


§ 4f. Tho mason om))loycd on fcho building of a liouse 
may bo f^uibo ignovant of its gonoral design ; or, at any 
mto, ho may not koop it constantly in mind. So it is 
with man : in working Ihrougli tho days and liours of 
hi g life , lio talcos VtUlo thought of it.s character as a 

“If thoro ia any merit or importanco attaoliing to a 
man’s career, if lie lays himsolf out carofully for somo • 
apooiai work, it is alHhq .moro nccosaivvy and advis-i 
able for liiiu to turn his attention now and then to its) 
^j^aj^that is to say, tho miniaturo akotoli of its gon-( 
o'r^ outlines. Of course, io do that, lie must liavo 
a\)pliod tlio maxim TvdiOi <r<a.vT^ \ ho must luivo made 
somo little ])rogrosa in tho art of undorstanding him- 
solf. Ho must know what is his real, cliiof, and foremost 
object in Ufo, — what it is that ho most waxits in order 
to bo happy; and then, alter that, wliat occupies tho 
second and third place in his thoughts; lio must flnclj 
out \yimt, on tho wlmlo, hi^oention is—bhoa 

p’^jiqjias to play, his^onoxul relation to tli§ .wpidd-i 
If ho maps out important work for himsolf on' groa(| 
linos, a glance at tliis miniaturo plan* of liLs lilb will 
moi’o thaa anything olao atimulato. rouso and oixnoblc| 



that wo 800 tho prcciso chain oL cauBo aud oilQcfc, ami 
tlio exact value of nil our oflortH. For as lon^ oh \vq 
aro actually oDgagod in tlio work of life, ivtT always 
act in accordonco with tlio naUiro of our chnracLor, 
under tho influonco of motive, and within Iho limilH 
of our capacity, — In a word, from beginning to omi, 
untlor a l^lj^^^ necessi iy j at every moitiont wo doju.st 
what appears to us riglit and proper. It is only after- 
wards, when wo come to look back at tho whole 
course of our life and its gonoral lesiill, that wa see 
klio why and wherefore of it all. 

When we aro actually doing soino groat doed, or 
oroaLing some immortal work, wo aro not conaoioua 
of it 03 such, wo think only of satisfying proaout 
aims, of fulfilling the intentions wo happen to have 
at tlie time, of doing the riglifc tliingat tho moiuont. It 
is only when wo come to view our lifo as a connooted 
whole that our cliaractor and capacities show thoni- 
selves in their true liglit; that wo boo how, in parlicu. 
lar instances, some happy jnspimtion, as it wore, lod 
us to choose the only true path out of a Ihouwwul 
which might have brought us to ruin. It was our 
■ genius that guided x^s, a forco felt in tho jiflidra of 
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tlio* intollocl as in blioso of tlio world; and work- 
ing by its dofoct just ia LIio samo way in regard to 
ovil and disaster. 

§ 5. Another important olomont in tho wiso con- 
duct of life is to preserve ft prop er proportion between] 
our thought foz’ tho present aiul^ur fclioiiglib for tho 
luturo ; In m^or not to spoil tho ono by paying ovor- 
great attontion to tho other. Many Uvo too inucli in 
the i^psont — I'rivolons pooplo, *I moan ; otliors, too 
much til tho fuUu’o, ovor anzrious and full of caro. It 
is aoldom that a man holds tlio right balanco botwoon 
tho two oxtremos. Those wlio strive and hopo and 
live only in tiio futuro, always looking ahead and 
impatiently anticipating what is coming, as somo- 
tliing which will make thorn happy wlicn fclioy get it, 
arc, in spiLo of their very clever airs, exactly liko 
thoao donkeys ono soos in Italy, whoso pace may bo 
hurried by lixing a stick on their boads witii a wisp 
of hay at tho end of it; this is always just in front of 
thorn, and thoy koop on trying to got it. Sucli pooplo 
aro in a constant stato of illitsion as to thoir wholo 
oxislonco ; thoy go on living ad mtciim, until at last 
they die. 

Instead, theroforo, of always tliinking about our 
plans and anxiously looking to tho futuro, or of giving 
ourselves up to regret for tho past, should uovor 
forgot that the }n*osont is the mily roality, tho only 
omdainiyj. tliat tho futuro almost always tLiry3..out 
contrary to our oxpcctatiojis ; that tho past, too, was 
very difibrent from what wo suppose it to havo boon. 
|3j)tli blm^asb and 
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loss c onsoquonco tliau wo tliinlr, Dinlanco, wlfioli 
makes objects look small to tho outward oyo, makes 
thorn look bif? to tho oyo of thought. Tlio l)roaciuJi„, 
alone is truo and actual ; it is tlio only timo wlilch 
poasosaoa full reality, and our oxistonco lios in it 
, oxclusivoly. Thovoforo wo slmuld always bo glad of 
jt, and 0.VO it tlio wolcomo it desorvo.s, and onjoy 
■^wy hour tliat is boaniblo by its friiodoin from jiain 
land annoyanco witli a full consciousness of its value. 
IWo shall hardly bo ablo to do this if wo mako a 
wry faco over tho failure of our hopes in the past or 
/ovor our anxiety for tho futuvo. It is tho lioight of 
foiiy to rofuso tho presont hour of happiuosR, or wiui» 
toillLt^spoil it by yoxation at by»gonca or unoasi- 
n^.-abQut. wlidtLisIigvCouio, 'Jiioro is a timo, of 
courao, for forothoughb, nay, ovon for rojimittuicu; 
but when it is over lot us tliiuk of what is past as 
of somothing to which wo liavo said farowoll, of 
UQCGssity subduing our lioarta 

dAAA tA fih irpoTcrC)(^Oai, idirontv (l\yintv(n irep 
Ovfihv Ipi VT^Oetrcri t/ifAor 8a/i(!tcroi'r€9 dvdynu,^ 

and of tho future as of tliat wliioh lies boyoiul our 
power, in the lap of tho gods— 

dXX ijrot ravra Oewv Kffrat.* 

But in regard to tUo proaont lot us romombor iSoncca's 
advice, and live each day as if it wore our whole lilb, 
— swgtdos d^flsewijfulaa viiaainila: lob us mako it as 
agreeable as possible, it is tho only real timo wo have. 

^lUady xlx. 05. 

xvll. • 
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Only tliosc ovils wliioli ai*o suro to como at a 
nito date bavo any right to disturb ua ; and liow £o\v j 
tlioro aro wincii fulfil this description. For ovila aro' 
of two kinds; oithov they aro |)os.siblo only, at most 
probable ; or fclioy ai*o inovitablo. ' ISvon in tlio caao of 
dvlla” wliicli are suro toTiappon, tlio time at which 
they will happen ia uncertain. A man wlio is always 
propani;g_ for cither class of evil will not have a 
moment of jicaco loft liiin. So, if wc aro not to loao 
all comfori. in life tlirough tbo fear of evils, eomo of 
which avo uncertain in thomsolvos, and ol-hovs, in tl\o 
time at which they will occur, wo should look upon 
tho one kind ns novor likoly to happen, and the othor 
as not likoly to happen very soon. 

Now, tho loa.s our peace of mind is disturbed by 
fear, tlio moro likoly it is to bo agilatcd by desire and 
oxpucLaLlon. Thi.s is tho true meaning of that song 
ol’Ooobho’H winch is such a favourite with ovoryonoi 
Iti/i hah’ mein’ Sack’ auf niohls yeti&llL It is only 
aftor a man haa got rid of all pretension, and taken 
refuge in moro unombolHshod existence, that lie is able 
to attain that pcaco of mind which is tlm foundation 
of human liappinoss. Peace of mind I that ia some- 
thing cs.scntial to any enjoyment of tlio present 
niomont ; and unlos.s its aopai-ato moments are en- 
joyed, thoro is an end o£ life’s happiness as a whole. 
Wo should always rccoUccb that T^dsiy comos only 
onqo. and never rcUiruP. Wo (anoy tiiat it will como 
again to-morrow; but To-mAjm’ow is anotlior day, wluoli, 
in its turn, comos onoo only. Wo are apt to forgot 
that every day ia an integral, and tlioroforo irreplace- 
able puttiou of lifo, and to look upon life aa though U 
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woro a colloctivo idea or naino wliicli doca iiotsiin'or 
if one of tho individimls it covoi-s is destroyed. 

\Vq should bo moi'o likoly to ajiprociabo and enjoy 
Iho present, if, in those good days when wo avo well 
and sti*ong, wo did not fail to reflect liow, in aicicnosa 
and son*o\v, ovory past l\our that was iVoo from 
pain and privation socinod in our memory so in- 
finitely to bo oi»viod — as 5b woro, a lost .paradiso, or 
aomcono who was only thou soon to liavo acted as a 
friend. But wo li vo through our days of happiucs.s 
without noticing ^oin j it is only wlion ovij. coiuos 
upon U8 tliat wo wish tliom buck. A thousand gay 
laiid pleasant hours aro wasted' in ill-hinnour; wo lob 
them slip by uncujoyod, and sigh for them in vain 
when tho sky is overcast. Those present momonts 
that aro bearable, bo they never so trite and eomirjon, 
—passed by in indificronco, or, it may ho, impatiently 
pushed away, — those are tlio moments wo should 
honour; novor failing to romombov that tho ebbing 
tide is even now hurrying tlioin into tho past, whore 
memory will store thorn transfigured and sinning with 
an imperishable light,— in somo aftor-timo, and abovo 
all, whou our days are evil, lo raise tho veil and 
present thorn os tlio object of our fondest regret. 




§ 6, Lifii Mion a hmya malm for ho j^j mefs. \Vq 

of vi.sion, ^r 

sphmuifjj^, oui^Qii>lJ^o£ ppaiacb with tho worid, 
flro r^tricto^iid oircumscribed . Wo are more likely 
to feel worried aud anxious if tlioso limits aro wide ; 
for it moans that our oaves, desires and terrors aro in* 
creased and mtousifiod. That is why tho Mind aro 


not so iiulmi)py as wo might ho inclinod to suppose, 
otliorwiso thoro would not bo that goidlo and almost 
sorono expression of poneo in thoii* faces. 

Another reason why limitation malco.s for happiness 
is that tlio second half of Hfo proves oven more dreary 
than the hrsl. As Iho ypars wear on, the Iprizpn of I 
our aims and our [mints of conlact with the world bo-,' 
coino more .extended. In child hood our horizon is' 1 
limited to tho^harrowost splioro about us; in you tli ) 
there is already a very considerable widening of our ! 
view, inanlvoe d it comprises U\o whole range of 
our activity, often fitrotching out over a vory distant / 
sphere, — Uio care, for instance, of a State or a nation ;/ 
in olclog git embraces posterity. 

Ihib even in tlio adairs of the intellect Hinitation is 
necessary, if wo are to bo happy. For the loss the 
will is excited, tlio loss wo sudbr. Wo have soon tliat 
sud'oring is soinoUiing positive, and that happiness is 
only a negative condition. To limit the sphere of out- 
ward activity is to roliovo the will of oxtonml stimu- 
lus : to limit tlio splioro of our iutolloctual ofPorts is to 
roliovo the will of internal sources of oxcitomont. Tliia 
latter hind of limitation is atlondod by the disadvan- 
tage that it opens the door to boredom, which is a 
direct source of countless sutforings; for to banish 
boro dom . a man will havo rocour-so to any moans that 
Fnay bo handy — dissipation, socioty, extravagance, 
gaming, and <lvinkij»g, and the like, which in their turn 
bring mi.scliioC, ruin and miKOry in their train. Dil/i- 
oiles in olio quiea — it is diihcult to koop quiet if you 
* I'hnt iiinitation in tlio sphofo of 
outward activity is coiuluoivo, nay, oven nocossary to 
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human happino3s, auch as it is, may bo soon in tlio fact 
that the only kind of pootry whicli depicts mon in a 
liappy state of lifo— Idyllic pooLvy, I mean,— -always 
aims, as an intrinsic partol ils treatment, at ruprosent- 
ing Ihom in very simple and rcstrictod circumstances. 
It is this fooling, too, which is at tho boLlom of iho 
ploasuro wo take in what aro called (jenre pictures. 

thovofovo, as fav tw it can bo attained, 
and ovon monotony, in our mannor of lifo, if it does 
ftot mean that wo ai-o bored, will contril’uLo to liap\)i- 
noss ; just bocanso, under such circuinHtanccs^ lifo, and 
consequently tho Jiiiiulfin wbicii is the cssontial cou- 
comitaut of lifo, will bo Ijaast felt. Our oxlstcnco will 
glide on poacofully llko a sLronm whioh no waves or 
whirlpools disturb. 


§ 7. Whether we are in a pleasant or a painful 
state deponds, ultimately, upon tho kind of nmttor 
that pervades and ongro-ssos our consciousnosH. In 
this respect, puroly intoU ooLual oc«n}pat|on, for the 
mind_ that,.is--oapfij)lqj)f it, will, as a rule, do much 

E ill tho w ay of liappinoaH jian any fonn of pjj>-cti" 
fe, with its constant altornationa of HUccoHa'''^d 
e, and all tho shocks and tonnonbs it produces. 
But it must bo confessed that for such occupation a 
pro-eminont amount of intellectual capacity is neces- 
sary. And in this connection it may bo noted that, 
just as a lifo dovoted to outward activity will distract 
and divert a man from study, and also doprivo him of 
that quiot concentration of mind which is nocossary 
for such work ; so, on tho other hand, a long courap,of 
thought will njako,.him ©oro or IcssJiuiikfoH tho nois.i 
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pursuits of . jm] l^G. It is advisable, tlicroforo, to ^ 
RU8)TmiT' mental work for a wlijlo, if circumstancos 
happen wliicli donmiul any dogreo of energy in affairs 
of a pco^Jisical nature. 

§ 8. To live a life that shall bo entirely prudent 
find discroot, and to draw from experience all tlio in* 
Mtruction it contains, it is rcfjuisit( 3 ..tp,..bo constantly 
tliiujcing bockfir-to make a kind of recapitulation of 
wiuxt wo iutve done, of ouv impvoaaions and HousatiouH, 
to compare our Connor with our present judgments— 
what w8 sot bol’oro us and struggled to aebiovo, witii 
llio actual result and sallslaction wo have obtained 
To do tins ia to got a repetition of the private lossont ^ 
of oxporlonco,— icBsons which are given to every one. f 

Exporionco of tho world may bo looked upon as a), 
UintT of tpxt, to wliicli rQfl.oction and knpwlocjgo ibrniB- 
tho cornni_ 9 iitary. Whore there is a great deal of ro-' 
flcction' and intolloctual knowledge, and very little 
exporionco, tho result is like those books which have 
on caolii imgo two linos of text to forty linos of com- 
moutavy. A groat deal of exporionco with little ro- 
floctioii and scanty knowledge, gives us books like 
tlioso of tho eclUio JHpontina} whore thoro aro no 
notes and much that is unintolllgiblo. 

The advice hero given ja on a par witli a rulo ro- 
Doimnondbd hy Pyth agPXftH,— to /I 

hn fm-o g oing to b!c^ . what wo Imyo^ono ITunngjU^ip ' 
day. To livo at mndoin, In tlio hurly-bxxrly orhusi-/ 

^ Trmdalor'ii iVoio.— A Rorioa of Groolc, Latin and Fronok • 
olnBsloH puhlisliod ut ZwoibHIokou in tho I’nlatiimto, Tiom and 
aftov tho yoav 1770. Of. Butter, (M«r dia BijjoMtincr Miid dU 
eilUionos Mpontinae, 
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ness or plonsuro, wifchoub over ronocting upon the [)aat. 
— to go on, as it wovo, pulling cotton o(V U\o rool o( 
PfQ_ja to have no oloar idea of wlmfc wo aro about ; 
and a man who lives in tliis state will liavo clmcts in 
his emotions and certain confusion in his bliouglits; OvS 
is soon manifest by tlio abrupt ami fragmentary obar- 
ftctcr of hia conversation, which bcoomoH a kind of 
mincomoat. A man will bo all the move exposed to 
tins fate in proportion as lio lives a rostloss lifo in the 
world, amid a crowd of various impressions and witli 
a correspondingly email amount of activity on the 
part of Ilia own mind. 

And in this connection H will bo in place to observe 
that, when ovonts and ciroumslancos wluo)» have in- 
fluenced US pass away in the course of time, wo are 
unable to bring back and renew tlio particular mood 
or state of fooling which they aroused in usi but wo 
cun remember what wo wore led to say and do in ro- 
gavd to thorn; and this forma, as it were, the result, 
expression and moasuro of tlioso ovonts. Wo should, 
theroforo, bo cai-ofuLtfi ptOfiorvo the memory of quiL. 
tlm uglit s oTlii Tpoi^ nt. points in our-^UIo; and lioroin 
lie.s the gro£U,,a^iStago gl keeping a joi^a]. 

§ 9. To 1)0 solf-aufTiclenb, to bo all in all to one- 
self, to wmitioT^litHgT^o bo able to say omnia mea 
meoum porto — that is assuredly t he clnof q ualiAcation 
for happiness . Honco Aristotle’s romavk, )) evSainovCu 
rwv aoTupx^v — to bo happy means to bo solf- 
sufTiciont — cannot bo too often rojioated. It ia, at 
bottom, the same thought os is present in that very 

i’J/u Vir. li. 37. 
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\voII-turno(l .sontonco from (Jliaml’ort, wliicli I liavo 
profixod as a molto to tliis volumo. l‘'or wliilo a man 
cannot reckon with certainty upon anyojio but ]iim- 
solf, tho burdona and (liHa<lvnuUgc«, tlio ilangora and 
annoyanocaj which ariao rmn Imving to do witl\ oUiovh, 
nro not only countless but unavoidable. 

Thoro is no more iniBlakon palli to bappinosH than ■ 
woiddluiQSS, rovolu^-V ^ wholo objool ; 

of ft fS to triTnsforin our miscrablo oxiatonco into a ■ 
siiccosaion of joys, doligliLa and plcasnius, — a jirocoas | 
which cannot fail to roaulfc in disappointinonb and do-|> 
Insion; on a jw, in Huh rc«|ioct, with iisohhligaiow 
accompanimoub, tho intorchango ot -Uqb.^ * 

All society nccoaaai-ny iiivolvos, as tho first condition 
of its oxistunco, mutual accommodation and restraint 
upon tlio part of its mombei's. This moans that tho 
fargor it is, tho more insipid will bo its tono. A man 
can bo hirnself only so long os ho is alono ; and if ho 
does not lovo solitudo, ho will not lovo froodom ; for 
it is only whon lio i e glojao tha^jio js ronlly^ flippy 
ConstFauit Is always piWSt in sooioty, lilco a cS^~* 
paniou of whom thoro is no riddanco; and in ])ro- 
porbion to tho groatnoss of a man's individnality, it 
will bo bard for him to boar the aacrificos whioh all 
intorcoui'80 with others (loniands. Solitudo will bo 
wolcoincd or ondurod nr avoided, according as a man's 
personal valno is lai’go or small, — tho wrotoh leoling, 

^ As oiu' body Is coiioonlod by Uto olothos wo wunr, so our - 
mind U voilod in lion. Tho voii ia tdwivys tlioro, and it is only 
through it that wo oan sonioUiiios guess at wliat a man roally 
thinks ; just ns from ills oluthoa wo nrrivo at tlio gonoral slmjio 
of his body. 
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when lie is alone, the whole burduii of! life nusoiy ; Uto 
groat intollocfc delighting in its greatness; and ovory- 
ono, in short, being just wliat lie is. 
j Further, ifjL.tnan stands lilgli in NaUiro's lists, it is 
I natural and inevitable that lie should fool aolitaiy. It 
will be an advantage to him if his suiroundinga do 
not intorfei*o with this feeling; for . if bo lias to soo i]*, 
great deal of other people who are not ol‘ like char- 
acter witli hiinibll^ llioy will exorcise a (Ijsburhing in- 
ftuonco upon him, adverso to his peace of liiliul ; they 
will rob him, in fact, of himself, and give him nothing 
to compensate for the loss. 

But while Nature sots very wide diflbroncos Iiotwoon 
man and man in respect both of moinlity and of in- 
tolloct, society, disregards and ollaoee thorn j or, rathor, 

i it sots up^artjl^l diflbroncos in thoir stead, — grmla- 
!oas of ranliTand p o s ition, whioli nro vory^'oTiJn^ 

\yhich Naturo catab- 
.atuaa, Tim result of this arrangoinonL Is to olovato 
iioso wliom Naturo has placed low, and to dojiross tliu 
3w who stand high. Thoso laLlor, then, usually with- 
raw from society, wlioro, as soon oa it is at all 
umorous, vulgoi-ity reigns suproino. 

What oflbnds a groat intellect in society is tlio 
equality of rights, loading to oquality of protonaioiis, 
which everyono enjoys; whilo at tlio samo time, in- 
equality of capacity means a oorresponding disparity 
of social powor. So-caUod ffoocl soozo^ rocognisos 
every kind^f claim^'tlmt of intalie^which Is a 
corrtTaB^ ftiWo ; ahd people are expootod to exhibit 
an unlimited amount of pationco towarrls every form 
of folly and stupidity, porvcralty and dulhioss; whilst 
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personal niorit Ima to bug pardon, oa it wore, for boiiig 
pvosont, or olao coucoal itaolf altogoblior, IntollocUmU 
suporioiity ofibiula by iU very oxisLonuo, without any) 
dosiro to do so. 

Tlio worst of what is called good society ja not only 
that iiToiroi'a ua tho coinpanionslilp of ])ooplo who ai*o 
unablo to win oithor oiir praiao or our aflliction, but ) 
that it docs not allow of our being that which wot 
naturally arc; itj^ompols us, for tho stiko of ImviirODy, 
to ahrivol up, or oven altor our aliapo altogpEbpr. 
Intolloctual convoraalion, wliothor grave or humorous, 
ia only fit for intolloctual socioty; it ia downright 
abhorrent to oidinaiy pooplo, to plofuso whom it is 
absolutely uoccaaary to bo commonplnco and dull. 
This domaiuls au act of aovoro aolf-donial ; wo_liQ,yp to 
forfeit throo'fourtlis of ouraolyos in ordor to boconio 
iHco poojjlo. No doubt tUoiv company may bo 
soil down agauiat our loss in this respect ; but tho more 
a man is worth, tho moro ho will find that wliat ho 
gains docs . not oovor whal ho loses, and that tho 
balance is on tho dobit side of tho acoount ; for tho 
pooplo with whom ho deals aro gonovally bankrupt,— 
that is to say, thoro is nothing to bo got from thoir 
Hocicty which can componsato either for its borocloin, 
nnnoyanco and disivgrocabloncsR, or for tho solf-donial 
which it rondors nccossary. Accordingly, moat aooioty 
is ao constituted as to oflor a good profit to anyono 
who will oxchango it for solitudo. 

Noi’ is this all. 13y way of providing a .sub.slituto 
for real — I iiioim intcllootual — .supoi’iority, which ia 
seldom to bo mot with, and intolorablo wlion it is 
found, ^osicty has caprmiqujily jtdpptod a 
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of auporiority, conyoutionul in its oliaruotor, aiuf rost* 
upon ai-Utvary principles, — a Lradition, os it 
were, handetT down in tlio higher circles, and, lilco a 
paaswoi*d, eubjoet to alteration ; 1 rol’cr to hon-lon 
fashion. Whonovor this kind of siiporioriLy cornea 
into collision with tlio real kind, its weakness is nuini- 
fost. jMorcovor, thp .prosonco of good tone incanH the 
abso nco of (igp d Afjne!^ 

No man can bo in po'feot accord witli any one lint 
liirnsoll’^ — not oven witli a friend or the partner of 
his life; dittcronccs of individuality and fconipeva~ 
mont are always bringing in somu dogreo o'!; disuord, 

. though it may bo a very slight one. That genuiue, 

/ pi'ofomid j}oaoo^ of mind, tliat porfoet tranipullity of 
winch, next to hoalLli, is Urn Ingliost Idussing thu 
5^-Ui can give, is to bq attained only in aolitudo, and, 
as a pormanont mood, only in_cpinpluto rotirompjit.; 

. and then, if there is angling great and rioli m tho 
\ man’s pysrn self, his way o f life is tUo .happiest that inay 
I bo Ibund m this ^ yr etch od world. 

, . Lob mo speak plainly. Howovor close tho bond oi! 
‘(Xriendship, lovo, marriage, a man, ultimately, looks 
to himself, to his own welfare alone ; at most, to his 
^ 'npj 1 ^obdd’a too. The lo.ss necosaiby there is for you to 
aompjnto contaeV^vith mankind in gonoral, in tlio 

of [loreonal inftinacy, 
'■Ky^tjje'j3ebt0r£fF_you are. Lonolmess and solitudo liavo 
tlioir o^s, it is true ; bub if you cannot fool tlioin all ' 
at once, you can at least see whore tiioy lie ; on tlio / 
other hand, society is iasidious in this rospoet; as in 
ofl'oring you what appears to bo tho pastime of pleas- 
ing social intereourao, it works groat and*ofton (r- 


roj)firablo miauhiof. The young shoukl oarly bo 
tiuinod fco boar boing loJfc alono; ibr it a source of 
liappiiioss and poaco of iniitd. 

Ib follows from Ibis that a man js best olV if bo bo 
blu'own upon bia .0^1 rcsourcoa and can bo all in all 
bo iiimsolf ; and. goes so far as to say limb a 

innn who is in Una condition cannot fail to bo very 
happy — nemo potoat non bcalisshma ease qni cal tulua 
aplua ex aeac, quiquo m ac uno p>onit omnia} Thp. 

a man brus in bimsolP, tbo_los8 olbpra can bo bo 
him. Tho fooling of eolf-flufllcloncy 1 it’ is that wliicli 
I'oalvaina iboso whoso povaonal vabio is in itaoll! groat 
riohea, from such conaidorablo sacrifices os aro do- 
tnandod by intovconrso with the world, lob alono, tlion, 
from aoLually practising solf-donial by going out of 
tboiv way to seek it Ordinary )»coplo avo sociablo 
and complaisant just from tbo vory oppo.sito fooling; 
— to boar oUvora’ compai\y is easier for thorn than to 
boar tboir own. Moreover, rcapoct is ^t paid in this 
world to that wliloh has roal^mo rit ; i nsroaovyed for 
tl , )at w hich ha s ggfto. So TOtu^inont is at onco a proof 
andaroauU of*G^g distinguished by tho possossion 
of meritorious qualitios. It will thoroforo show real 
wisdom on tho part of any ono who is worbli anytliing 
in himaolf, to haiib bis rcqulx-omonts as may bo ncco.s-j 
aary, in order to presorvo or oxtond his freodom, and, ' 
— sinco a man must como into sorao relations witli hia 
follow-inou — to admit thorn to his intimacy as littlo as 
po.s3iblo. 

I have said that people are rondored 80ciablo_^by 
thoir inability to onduro solitqdo, that ia to''Sa^tlioir 
• ^ l\\ritdox(i SL^coitm : 
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ownaooiofcy. Thoybocoinowck of thojnsolvcs. Itlblbie 
vacuity of sou l which di*ivo8 thorn to intei’Courfic with, 
others,— to travels in ;forpig.u counti'joa. riioir mind 
^wanting'Tn elasticity ; it 1ms no movoirioub of its 
own, and so tlioy try to give it somo, — by drink, for 
instance. How much drunkenness is duo to this cause 
alone ! They are always looking for aoino form of 
excitement, of the strongest kind they can boar — thp 
excitomont o|^ being with people of liko naturg wit)i 
tircnVa jryes ; and if tlicy fail in this, thou* mind sinks' 
by its own weight, and they fall Into a grlovoua 
lethargy.^ Such people, it may bo said, ])o%sos8 only 
a small fraction of humanity in thonselvos; and it 
requires a groat many of tliora put togoLhor to make up 
a fair amount of it, — to attain any dogroo of conBcioiis* 

^ It is a wolhknown fact, that wo oan luoru easily boar up 
undov evils whloh fall upon a groat many poojdo hosUlofl oiu- 
solves. As borodom sooiits to bo atj ovi! of this Iciml, piaiplo 
baiid tojfothor to ofi'or it a common rosisLaiioo. Tl io lovo o f J jfy jy 
Jj^boltflii^jonly tl io foar of doj^tli j aud, in Lho sumo way, iho 
1 social immil so JoMUot vest divooUy upon tlio lovo of eooioty, 

I butupo n tho foarofsollUid o ; itisuotalono thoohai’mofboing In 
I othofs^o^ihiJiM^ that pdbplo Book, it Is tho dioary opprossltm of 
hoing alouo— tho monotony of thoir own oonsoiouBUOSa— tlmt 
they would avoid. Thoy will do anything to oseajio it,-->ovon 
toloi-iito bad oomtmniona, aud put up with tho fooling of onn* 
straiut whloh all sooioty liwolvos, in this oaao a vory bnidon • 
—somo one. But If nvomon to Buoh Booloty oonquovfl tho avovaion 
to being alono, thoy beoomoaeoustomod to aolitudo and Imrdonod 
to its inunodiato oflootB. They no longer llnd aolitudo to bo Buoli 
a voiy bad thing, and soUlo down comfortably to it without any 
hankering after aocioly aud Ihis, partly booauao it is only 
indirootly that thoy uood othora' company, and partly bociumo 
they liiwo bcoon^o acouston^Od to Lho l^onollls of bobij^ alojjo, 
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no6s as mon. A man, in tlio full sense of the word, — 
a man par excellence — doos not represent a fraction, 
bnt a whole number : ho is complolo In himself. 

Ordinary society is, in this respect, very lllco tho 
kind of music to bo obtained from an orchestra com- 
posed solely of llussian horns. Each horn has only! 
one note \ and Ibo music is produced by each nolo \ 
coming in just at tho right moment. In tlio mono- ] 
tonoua sound of a single horn, you have a precise I 
illustration of thoollbctof moat pcoplo’.s iniiula. Ifow | 
often thorc^scoms to bo only one thought there 1 and j 
no room for any othor. It is cosy to soo why people ' 
aro so bored ; and also why tlicy are so sociable, why 
they like to go about in crowds — wliy mankind iop ■ 
f/ rfif/an oux It is tho monotony of his own nafnu’o / 
that makes a man lind soliliSo’intolorablo. Ovini/s 
Htultitia labored faetidio sxd: folly is truly its own 
burden. Put a great many mon together, and you 
may got some result— some music from yoiir horns 1 

A ma n of intollo ct is like an artist who gives a 
concert wi(hout**any help from anyone else, playing 
on a single InBlrnmcnt — a piano, say, which is a little 
orchestra in itself. Such a man is a litblo world in 
hurifiyir; and tho oflbet produced by various insEi’u- 
'monts togoLlior, ho proclucc.s singlo-hnndcd, in tho 
unity of his own consciousuoss. Like tho piano, ho 
1ms uo place in a symphony : ho is a soloist and per- 
forms by himself, — in soliludo, it may bo ; or, if in 
company with other instruments, only as principal ; 
or for sotting the tone, os in singing. However, tho.so 
wlio aro fond of society from time to lime may profit 
by this simrio, and lay it down as a general rule that 

0 



■mat montai vacuity and Uarroniiosfl ol rouI to •\vliioh 
I have alluded, is rosponailjlo for anotlior iniHroi-tuno. 
AVlion inon of tlio bofclor cliwa form a eocioty for pro- 
moting some noWo or ideal aim, tlio rcHult almost al- 
ways is that the innumomblo mob of humanity comes 
crowding in too, os it always does ovorywhoro, liko 
vovmin— their object boing lo try inul gob rid of boro- 
dom, or some oilier dol'oot of tlioir iiaturo ; and any- 
^ .thing that will eftbot that, they soino upon nt oiuio, 

[ without the slightest disoriinination, Somo of thorn 
/ will slip into that eocicty, or push tiiomsolvoa in, and 
I than either soon destroy It altogothor, or alter it so 
i much that in the end it comes to have a purpose the 
exact opposite of Hint which it Imcl at first. 

Tins is not tlio onl^ point of viow from which the 
social impulse may bo rogarclod On cold days people 
manage to got some warmth by c ^rowding togotli or ; 
and you cat ^wurm your mind in tho samo way — by 

Bui: a man who^ 

has a gi'oat deal of intolToctnal wai inth in himself will 
stand in no need of such vesonreos. 1 have written a 
little fable illuslraling this: it may bo found olso- 
whero.i As agonoral rule, it may bo said that a man’s ^ 
' TrajwJaior‘« 2?o(o.— The piteango to wliioli Sohoponlmuor 
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socia bilit y stands^ vcjy nearly in inverse ratio to lua 
intell^C ual valiio: to say that “so and so” is very 
wuRociablo, is almost tantamount to saying that ho is 


a man of great capacity. 

Solitudo is doubly advantageous to such a man. 
I'’ir8tly, it allows him to bo with luinsolf, and, socondly, 
it prevents him being with others — an advantage of 
groat moment; toi' how much cpn8tv&iuii_.annoyD,uco, 
and oven danger there is in all intorcoi iiso wit h„tho 
wui l d. !l'oiU noire mol, sa 3 '.s La Briiybro, vieni do no 
poxivoir (firo acxd. It is really a very risky, nay, a 
fatal thing, to bo sociable ; because it moans contact 


with natures, the gioafc majority of which are bad 
morally, and dull or porvci*8o, intollectually. To bo 
unsociable is not to care about stich ))ooplo ; and to 
havo enough in oi\csolf to dispense with the noceissity 



rofora is Vurcryu: vol. 11. § 413. (4lh. otlilion). TlicjJayifi,, is 
of cortain poroupinoa, v/lio hudtllod Uigotlior for waniiLh on a 
cold day; but aa tlioy bognn lo prick one anotlior with Llioir 
quills, they wore obliged to dUporso. Uowovor tho cold drove 
tltoiii togolhor again, when just tho saino thing happonod. At 
hist, aftonnany Lurnsof Imddiiiig and disporsing, tlioy discovorod 
that they would bo best off by roniapnng at a litklo dislanco 
from one another. In tho same way, tho need of sooioty drives \ 
t ho hum an lyir gup ines togothor— only to bo'miVtually ropoliotl by / 
tho many priordy and dieiigroonblo qualitios of tliolr nature. Tlio I 
modorato distance which they at last disoovov to bo tho only lolor- ( 
ablo oondition of intovoourso, Is tho oodo o f poli tfla^a an dJ lug ] 
mmmfll? ; «ad tlioso who transgross it aro foii^riywld— in tlio y ' 
Knglish plnaHn~> /fl Aegp Uieir dUtaitce^ By tliis arrangonioub tho / 
mutual iiood of wafmtir iTOinj^vy modoratoly salisllcd,— bub 
then pooplo do not got prlokod. A man who has some boat >/ 
la hiiusolf profoL's to ronmin outsido, whoro ho will noithor prick > 
obUor pooplo tiir got pricked hirosolf. 
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q£ thoir company is a groat picco of good fovtuno ; Ijo- 
causQ ajmost all our sunbringa spring I'roin having fcj 
do with ojjxor pco plo ; aiul that doairoyfl tlio puaco of 
mind, wliicIiT^ I have said, comes next after hoaltlj 
in tho oloinonts of happiness. Peace of mind is im- 
possible without ft considorablo amount of solitude. 
Tho gygies renounced all private ])roporty in order to 
attair^tluPbliss of having nothing to trouble tbom; 
and to renounce society witli the same object is the 
wisest thing a nmn can do. Bornardiii do yaint 
Pierre has tho very oxcollont and portiiupit romarlc 
tlmt to be spai'ing in regard to food is a means of 
lioaith; in regard to society, a moans of tranquillity — 
la diUe dos edimens mu9 rend la sanld Uto corps, et, 
celle des hommes la iranqxUUild de V^no. To bo souu 
on friendly, or oven anbcUonato, iorins wilh solitudo 
is like winning ft gold mine; but tin's is notsomotliing 
which everybody can do. Xho_prhnp .iQas.ojX.for sooial 
i ntovcour BO ia^mutujal n^ ; and as soon as that is 
satisfied, borodon Tfevos people togoLhor once more. 
It it wore not for those two reasons, a man would pro- 
bably elect to remain alone ; if only because solitudo 
is tho solo condition of life whioh gives full play to 
that fooling of oxclusivo importance wliich every man 
has in his own eyes,— as if ho wore tho only porsou in 
tho world 1 a feeling whicli, in tlio throng and pims 
of real life, soon shrivels up to nothing, getting, at 
every stej), a painful ddmenll. Prom tins point of 
vjo^it may bo said that solitudo is tho mgmq^ and 
^ ^teL Mato_of m g^ whore, like anoUiorMT^l'ie 
is as happy as his nature will allow. 

But atm, Imd Adam no father or mothoP? Thoro is 
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anotjfor scnso in which nolitiwlo is nofc tho natural 
sLtito ; for, at his oiitranco into tlio world, a man finda 
ilimaolf with ])ai-onta, bi*othor 3 , siatora, that is to say, 
in socioty, and nofc alono. Accordiii'^dy it cain^t bo\' 
said lliab tho lovo of aolitudo is an oricfinnl charactor- 
i.^tic of liumau iiatiiro; it is ratTi&P_tho result ofi [( 
QxjQi’ioncQ and roUccUon, and theso in Choir turn do 4 ^ 
pond upon the dovolopmonfc of intolloctual power, and)? 
increase with tho years. 

Sj^akiiijj generally, e ociabili fcy stands iu inyorso 
ratio..ivitii A iitUo chihT misos a ])itcous cry ot 
fright if it? Tsloffc alono for only a fow )nin'utos ; and 
later on, to bo shut up by itsolf is a great punisii- 
mont. Young pooplo soon got on voiy Iriondly terms 
with 0110 another; it is only tho fow among thorn of 
any nobility of mind who avo glad now and Chon Co 
bo alono; — bub to spend tho whole day thus would bo 
disagrooablo. A grown-up man can easily do it ; it is 
littlo trouble to him to he much alone, and it bccomca 
loss and loss Iroublo as ho advances in years. An old / 
mail who lias outlived nil his friends, and is oithor 
iiicUnbront or dead to tho plcosuros of lifo, is in Ins 
proper olomcnb in solitude; and in individual caso.s 
tho special tondoncy to robiromonfc and scolusion will 
always bo in diroct [iroportion to intolloctual capacity. 

For this tendoucy is not, n« I have said, a purely 
natural ono ; it does nofc como into oxistonco as a 
direct need of human naturo; it is rather tlio ciVeeb 
of tho oxporionco wo go fcliroiigh, tho product of ro- 
lloctiori upon what om* nooda really are; proceeding, 
more ospooially, from tho insight wo attain into the 
wretched *tufr of which moat pooplo «ro mado, 
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whofchoryou look at fchoir inomla or tlioir intoliccta. 
iTlio worst of it all is that, in tho individual, moral 
; and intollootual shortcomings aro cloaoly connected 
\and play into oach other's hands, so that all manner 
:of disagrooablo r(»iilts aro obtained, which )nal<o in- 
Aorcourso with most people nob only iinplonaanb bub 
^intolorftblo. Honco, though tlio world cojitaina niany 
•I things which avo thoroughly bad, tho worst thing in 
j it is society. Even sociable French- 

man, WAS obliged to ndiniFtfiat there aro ovorywhoro 
crowds of people not worth talking to : la leire eal 
cov/o&rlo dQ yen$ qui m mdritenl pas qxi^'on Uv/f 
pwiie. And Fotrarcli gives n similar reason for wish- 
ing to bo alone— that tondoi* spirit I so strong and 
constant in his love of seclusion. 'J'ho stvewns, tlm 
plains and woods know well, ho says, how ho lias trii'd 
to oscapo tho porvcvso and stupid people who have 
missod tho way to l>oavon ; — 

(krcalo lio sohVaria vxUi 
(io rin il mmo, c Ic campagM o i boachi) 
qiml' higegni alorli o loaohi 
Oho laatrada do! ciol* hunno muair/ta. 

Ho pursues tho same strain in tiiab clolightfv^l hook 
of his, J)6 Vita Solito/na, which eooma to liavo given 
Zirpmnrmflni^thA jdoa of his colobratod work on Soli- 
tude. It is tho secondary and indirect clmraclor of 
the lovo of seolusion to whioh Ohamfor t alhulos in tho 
following poasago, couchod in his sarcastic vein \ On 
dit qudquefois d'xun homme qwi vit aeul, il n’aime 
pas la 8oci4U O’est soment oommo si on cUsait d''im 
hoTTWie qu’il n'aime pas la promenade, <eoxt8 U pr4' 
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icxiG qM'il lie 8G promhne pae volonti&re U som ’ dans la 
foret de Bandy. 

You will find a Bimilar sonbimont oxpvcssod by tlio 
Po^ian j)oob Sad.L Ida Qcurden of Boses. Since 
that lime, iio Soya, we have taken leave of society, 
prefc'i'Tinr) the path, of acelusion; for there is safety 
in solihide. Anffl)lu3 Siloalua,^ a very gontlo and 
Chvietinn writer, confeyaon to tho aamo fooling, in liis 
own inybhical langiiogo. Horod, lio sayn, ia tlio 
common onomy ; and whon, as with Josoi")!!, God 
warna ua of danger, wo fly from tho world to soHtudo, 
from I3o(/JiloliQin to Egypt; or olaoBuflbring and death 
await ual — 

Jhroilca id cin Fdnd; tier Joseph dcr Vcrdnnd, 

l)cm mnchls OoU dk Onfabr im Troutii (in Ocisl) bckannl / 

JJic IFi'U isl Jkihtchm, Acffpplcn BitisaffikcU, 

Flouch, mcinc Scclo I yicac/i, tonsl stirhesl dn vor LcUL 

Oioi'dtttiQ.Jjlimo also declares liimsolf a friond of 
seclusion. Tantiuomini, ho aaya, che in terra hanne 
voluto yxisiare vita celeste, dimro con xma voce, " ecce 
elonr/avi fugicna et mansi in soliludino " — those who 
in this world havo desired a foretaste of tho divine 
life, have always proolaimod with one voice: 

Lo / Ikon ^oould I nxindor far qff j 
I loould lodge in Iho wUdcmtBS. ® 

And in tlio work from wJiich I have al^xjady quoted, 

1 Translator's ATofe. —Angolua Siloalue, psoiulonyin for Jolian- 
noB Soliolllor, a physiotan ond mysUo poot of tho Bovontoonth 
oontiiry (102<l.V7). 

^ Iv. 7. 
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Sadi say3 o£ himself: In disif/mt wilk wy fncr.ds ai 
Da/mascua, I withdrew into the doaevt ahout Jermu' 
IcTTi, to seek the society of the beasts of the field. In 
sliort, trho same thing lias boon said by all wjioin 
Promothoua Iins formed out of bottcr clay. WImt 
ploosuro could thoy find in Iho company of pooplo 
witii whom thoir only common ground is just wliat is 
lowest and loaat noblo in their own luituvo — tUo part 
of them that is cominojiplaco, trivial and vv\!gar? 

I What do they want with people who cannot riso to a 
Miighor lovol, and for whom nothing romains bub to 
drag othoi’sdown to tlioirs ? for tliis is whair thoy aim 
at. It is an avistocratio fooling that i.s at tlio bottom 
of this, pi^pojjsity to sccl.usion and sqlitudo. 

Rascals are ahva yfl" eooiabl o — m5fo^s fclio pity I and 
tho chief sign that a man’ lias any nobility in liin 
cliavactcc ie tho litUo ploiisuvo ho takes in others' 
company, lie profevs soUtndo more and moro, and, 
in course of time, comos to soo that, with fow oxcop- 
Uons, iho n yrld offo rs no choico boyond sctliUidu on one 
sjdo and on tho othe r. This may houiuI a 

liard thing to say; but ovon Angolus Silosiu.s, witli 
all ills Christian feolings of gontlonoss and love*, was 
obliged to admit tho trutli of it. Howovor painful 
solitude may bo, ho says, bo caroful not to be vulgar ; 
for thou you may find a desert evovywhoro : — 

Vic liinsamkcil lit noth: dock eel nur nichi {/cineui, 

^ haniisl dxt iilfcndl in eiaer fFiialc aoin. 

I lt is natumi forgi-oat mincl.g— tho trim toaclmr.s of 
humanity — to caro littio about Uio constant company 
of others ; just os littio as tho SGUoolmastoi;.cai'es for 
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joiliJhgin tho of Uio noisy crowtl of iioysM'liicIi 

BiuTOUiuls him. Tho mission of these groat mijid.q i.s 
to guide maiilcind ovoi* tlio aoiv of on-or to tlio liavcn 
ol‘ trutli — to fliaw it forth from the dark aliy.Hsos of a 
barharoiiH vidgariby up into tho light of ciiltiiro and 
vonnoincmt. Mon of great intollocb Vivo in tlio world 
without really belonging tQ^; and ho, from thoir 
oarliost yeans, they fool that there i.s a percuptihlu 
din'ureneo hetwoon bliem ami other people. JUit it ifl 
only gradually, with tho lapflo of years, that they 
come to a clear undonstanding of thoir position. 
Their inthlloctual isolation is then roinforced by actual/ 
acchmiou ui thoir manner of lifo; thoy lot no one! 
approach who is not in somodogroo emancipated fromy 
tho in’ovnlliiig vulgarity. 

l‘'rom what lias been flaid itjH.obyjoua that Ibo IqvcT' 
ol'solitudo is nob a direct, original iiiipulHO in liuman 
uaFiiro, iuit rattier Homofching'socontUvy and of giadaal 
gmwtji. It ia the more diatinguisliing I’oature of nobler" 
inliidH, developed not without some conqiio.st of natural 
dosires, and now and tlion in actual opposition to tho 
promptings of MephiHto])holo8— bidding yon exchange 
a morose and soul-dostvoying aolitudo for lifo amongst 
men, for society ; oven tho worst, ho says, will give a 
«cu 80 of huiuan followship: — 

Hiir' anf mil (kincm Oram zn tpklcn, 

J)cr, xtfic cin Oder, <iir <im Lcben frrnl ,* 

J)ic schlccHe$lo OcBelladiaJt lUisldkh fniilcn 
JhiM du ein Mensdi mit AfcnBcIim bial.'*’ 

To be alone is tho fato of all great minds — a fnto 
^ ' Oootho'B FavBl, Purl t., 1281'5. 
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(loplorotl ftfc times, but still always chosen as tli« loss 
grievous of two evils. Aa tUo years inoA’caso, it always 
becomes casior to say, Daro to bo wiso — sajicva aude. 

I And after tho mclinatlon to bp a.louQ grows Into 
j i^l^d.Qf^al, natural instinct ; fur at that ago evovy- 
J thing combines in Tawur of it. Tho strongest 
impulse — tho love of women's society — has little or no 
^ od'cct; it is tho s exless condi tion of old ty^o which lays 
th.Q.J!oiuidAtuiiij>f 0:,cortani_8o|f-suTifiipncy, and tliat 
I gracUmlly absorbs all desire for others' company. A 
• thousand illusions and fell ioH arc ovorcoino; tlioactivo 
' years of life avo inmost ctisos gono; a mcin lias no 
, more expectations or plans oj‘ intentions. Tho 
generation to whicli ho belonged lias jiaasod away, and 
a now race has sprung up which loolcs upon him «s 

> essentially outside its splicro of aolivlty, And then 
tlio yoai -8 pass more quickly as we bucomo oldor, and 

.! wo want to doyoto our remaining time to tho jntpl- 
\ l octuaT rani ^ tTianTo Tho p'i^j|^al side ofji’fe. l^or, 
\providcd that tho miniT retains its facnltios, the 
amount of knowledge and oxporionco wo liavo ac- 
quired, together with tho facility wo liavo gained in 
the use of our powers, makes it tlion more tiian over 
easy and interesting to us to pursue tho study ol’ any 
subject. A thousand things becomo cloar which wore 
formerly enveloped in obsourity, and ro-sults aro ob- 
tained which give a fooling of difUcultios overcome. 
I From long oxporionco of mon, wo coa.so to oxpcct mucli 
,'from them ; wo find that, on tho whole, ])ooplo do not 
! gain by a nearer acquaintance ; and tliat— apart from 

> a few rare and fortunate exceptions— -wo have come 
j j across none but defective specimens of human nature 
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wliich it ia ailviaablo to leave in poaco. Wo tiro no 
more 8ul»jocfc to tlio ortHimiy illusions of lifo ; and as, 
in individual insln-ncos, wo soon sco wlmt a man is 
niado of, wo soldoin Tool any inclination to coino into 
closer rolatiojis with liim. Finally, isolation — our own 
society — lias become a habit, as it wore a second 
imUiro, with us, more especially if* wo have boon on 
friendly terms with it from our youtli up. Tlie love 
of solitude which was formerly indulged only at tho 
expouHO of our desire for society, baa now come to bo 
the simjilo quality of our natural disposition — the 
clemont proijcr to our life, os water to a flsli. Tins is 
why anyone who possesses a ^puqiip. iiulivicIimUty — 
unlike obliora and therefore necessarily isplatocl — fools 
that, as lie bocomoa older, his position is no longer so ( 
bnrdonaomo as when ho was young. 

For, OS a matter of fact, this very gonuino priyilogp 
o f old aff o is one whicli can bo qiypml opiy H’. 
is jio.sscM.sod of a cortajn amoun^' ^iiitoiloct i it will 
bolipprociatod most of all whore tlioro is iw mental 
power ; but in some degree by evory one. It is only 
people of very barren and vul^r natuvo wno''wiri jo 
just as sociabro ihr^tlibT r old a go as they wore hrtlioir 
y5®" I3uf"’^Chon* they become troublosomo to a 
society to which blioy are no longer suited, and, at 
most, manage to lie tolerated ; ■whoroos they wore 
formerly in groat request 

There is another aapoct of tliia inverse proportion 
between ago and sociability — the way in which it 
conduces to education. The younger people are, the 
more in every respect they have to loam; andj^a 
^'oulli that Nature provides a 8ystoui ()t\iputuaJ 
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^lucation, so that mci'O iiitorcourso with oUioih, fit 
thiit iimc ot life, camcs iiiHLnicUon witli it. Human 
society, from this point "of viuw, rescmbloH a Inigo 
academy of learning, on the I 3 ull (mil LaiiwuHLor Hystom, 
opposed to the system of education liy moaiiH of books 
and schools, ns something aiiilicial and contrary to 
jtho institutions of Nature. It is thorpforo a very suit- 
avrangoment that, in his yoinjg days, a man 
jsliould bo a very diligent BtiidQut at tlio place of loarn- 
'ing provided by Nature horsolf vj \v ... 

( Bub there is nothing in lim whicli has nob some 
diwbaclc— m/ni cat ah omiipavle hcalxm, as Horace 
says ; or, in tho words of uu Indian proverb, no loim 
xoilhoiU a aUilh. Seclu sion, which has so many ad- 
vautagea, has al80 j.te jj.tUo anuoyancos and drawbacks, 
which arc i^U, howovor, in compaviHou with those 
of sg^by; hence anyone wlio is worth nuicli in liiinsolf 
wUl get on bettor without other pooplo klinn with 
tlicm. ^ But amongst tho disaclvauLtagos of soelusion 
there is one^iich la not so'^oiisy to hod as the rest. 
It ia tins : \vhon people romain indoors all day, tlicy 
become ^pI^SK^Uy very aonsitivo to atmosphpjic 
every little drauglit is oTiough to 
make Biom ill ; so wUh our tompov ; a long courso of 
it 80 sonsiti.v'S-'that tTio most trivial 
incidents, words, or ovoin^bks, avo suffioiont to dis- 
turb or to vox and oflbnd us— little things which are 
unnoticed by those who live in the turmoil of life. 

When you find human society disagrooablo and fool 
yourself justified in flying to .solitude, you may bo so 
constituted os to bo unable to boar tlio doprossion of 
it for any length of time, which will probably bo tlio 
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casoiC you aro yoini^^ Lol mo juIviho you, Ihon, to 
form tlio habit of iakiug some of j^oiir solitudo wiili 
you into Bocioty, to Icavn to bo. to souvo extent alone 
o yon t hough you oi'o in comjiany ; not to say at once 
what you tiifnfc, and^'oh tho otlioi* hand, not to attacli 
too precise a meaning to what othors Bay; rntlior, not to 
expect much of them, cither morally or inloUcctually, 
and to^tmigthon yourself in the feeling of in- 
di/lbron^o to tlioiiyopinion, which is the sure.st way of 
always practising a praiaowortliy tolfiration. Jf you 
do tlmt,^ou will nolTlivo so imicli with otlior people, 
though you may appear to move amongst tlicin : your 
relation to them will he of a purely objccUvo character. 
This precaution will keep you from Loo close contact 
witli society, and llioreforo Hocuro you against being 
containinalod or oven outraged by it.' Society i.s in 
this rc-spect like a lire — tho wise man wanning liini- 
aolC at a \)ropQr dwlanco from it ; not cemrhjftoo cIo.ho, 
like the fool, wlio, on getting Bcoidiod, i-iins away and 
sliivorH in solitudo, loud in his complaint that tho (iro 
burns. 

§ 10. J'Jnv'H is, natural to man ; and still, it is at 
onco a yicQ and a of nusory.^ Wo sliould treat 

* This roHki’icLocl, or, as lb wore, oulroaohocl Idiul of soolubility 
lidfl boon dmniiilically ilinalrnlod in a play — woll worth roading 
— of Sroi'Atiii’H, outiUoil lil C(^f6 o mi la Comedia Nnova (Tlio 
Ciifii or tlio Now Ooniotly), ohioHy by ouo of tho ohamcLora, Don 
rudro, and osiiooiuUy in bho aooond luul lliivd Booaoa of tho firaL 
aob. 

S' Envy ahowa how unhappy pooplo nroj and tlioir oonatnnt 
atlontion to what othors do and Icavo undoao, how much llioy 
aro borod.* 
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it as bho ^omv oB oui* liappiiiqss, and sbillo it liko m 
ovi], This is tho advico given by fcjuncca ; as 

ho wqU puts it, -wo shall bo pleased with whab wo liavc, 
if wo avoid tlio solf-torturo oi' comparing our own lot 
wi til somo other and liappior one— iiosira 'iios atiie ccmi- 
paratione deleotcnl; nunquatn c^'it felix quem ioi'qxichit 
fdicior} And again : qxixm adspexeria qxcot ie a'lite- 
cedant, cogita quot $cquantuf^-^H many pooplo 

axipcar to bo bettor ofFthfyLyQlOT thjnk bow nmny 
tlicrojiro in a pomtipn. It is a fact that it real 
eoTamity conierujm lis, the most ofloctivo coi^solation 
— though it springs 1‘i-om tlio same source a« onvy — is 
just tho tliouglit of groator inisl’ortimca than oiuh ; 
and tiio noxt best is tho sooioby ol! fclioso wlio are 
in tlio same ill luolc as wo— tho iiartnora of our 
sorrows. 

So much for tho envy which wo may fool towards 
otlicra. As regards Iho envy which wo may oxcito 
in them, it should always bo vomombovod that no 
form of hatred is so implacable os tho hatred that 
cornea from envy; and thcroforo yo sho uld ahvaya 

any tiling lo ' ro:^ jij 
nay, os with many aiiotlior form of vice, it iF bettor 
nltogotlicr to ronounco any pleasure there may bo in 
it, bocauBo of tho serious natiiro of its consoquonees. 

.yjstocmcios^a^^ (1) of birth and 

rank ; (2) of W3lj^7aud(^of intoUect. last i.s 
rca^y-..Ui&.mfi6t_dis^guiahocl oftho throo, and ita 
claim to occupy the fivab position cornea to’bo rccog. 
nisod, if it is only allowed time to work. So eminent 
a king as Frederick tho Great admitted it— ;es dmea 
»i)elra;ul„30. ® Epiat. xv: 


privilcgUcs ramjenl d Vdyal dca souveraina, as ho said 
to his cluiinborluin, whou tho hvltor expressed Ids snr- 
priso that Vultairo Bhould have a seat at tlio table 
resowed I'or kings nnd prlncoH, wliilst ndnistors and 
gonorals wore njlegafccd to the clmmborlain’s, 

.Kvory ono uC ihcso aristocracioa is surrounded by a 
lioat ol’ envious persons. If you belong to oiio of tliom, 
tlioy will bo secretly ombittorod against you ; and 
unless they aro rostrainod by foar, tlioy will always 
bo anxious to lot you undorstand tliat you arc no 
heUev thm llLcy. H is by Uioir anxiety to lot you 
know tins, tliat thoy botray Iiow greatly thoy ai-o 
conscious that the opposito Is the IvuLli. 

Tho lino of conduct to bo pursued if you aro oxpusod 
to onvy, is to keep llio envimis ponsons at a dis ta^ o, 
and, as lar as possitlo, avoid all contact witTrffiin, 
so that there may bo a wklo gulf lixod botwocn 
you and Ilium ; if this cannot bo dono, to bear thoir 
attaoks with tlio groatest composuro. In tho latter 
ease, tlio vory thing that provokes tlio attack will 
also noutraliso it. Tins is what appears to bo generally 
dono. 

Tho membora of ono of these aristocracies usually 
got on vory Well ■with those of anothor, and thovo is 
no call for onvy between thoin, because thoir several 
privileges odect an equipoise. 


8 11 Give mature and repeated consideration to 
any plan Goforoyou progggd -RrcnTTp lb out ; and oven 
oIlorydiriiavo 'lImHriSginy'Tui^^ in your 

mind, mafto somo concession to tho incompotcncy of 
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human judgment; for it may always happen tliat 
oircumstances wliich cannot bo investigated or rt)ro8eon, 
will como in a»\d upset' t!\o whole of your calculation. 
This is a rollection that will nlway.s inllucnco tlio 
negative side of Iho balanco — a kind of warning to 
refrain from imnocoseary action in niatto)n of im- 
portance — quicia non movere. JJut liaving once made 
up your mind and begun your wui'k, you inust lot it 
nmlts course and abido tho rosujt — not woi-ry your- 
soTf by fresh vcflecUons on what is ivlvoady accom- 
plished, or by a ronownl of your sciuploa on,Uio scoio 
of possiblo danger: free yonr mind froin tho subject 
uUogcthor, and rofuso to go into it again, scsciiro in tbo 
thought that you gavo it mature allonCitm at tho 
proper time. This is tho samo advice as is given by 
an Italian proverb — hene e poi lama la andarr 
— which Gooyiohog translated thus: sno well to your 
ghths, and ffion .ride oabekllyd 

-d-nd ^^^^withstanding^at, you it is because 

{!:!J.Jiwiuan ajlaits aro tho sport of chanco and error. 
Socrates, tho wisest of mon, noodod tlio^vannug volco 
of Ins good goniu.s, or 8ain6\Ht)v, to OJiablo him to do 
wluit was right in regard to his own personal alliur.s, 
or, at anyrato, to avoid inistakos; which arguos that 
tlio human intellect i.s incompetent for the purpo.so. 
There is a saying— which is reported to Iiavo originated 
with one of tho Popes— tliat whon misfortnno happen.s 
to us, tho blaino of it, at least in some degree, attaches 
to oursolvoa. If this is not triio absolutely and in 

* It may bo oboorvotl, in passing, Limb a groab many of tho 
maxims which Gootlio puts umlor tho lioftd of rrowbiul, aro 
cvanslations from tlio Italian. • 
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Gvory *instaDco, it is certainly true in the great 
majority oi‘ easos. It oven looks as if this truth had 
a groat deal to do with the olTort people miiko as fat 
as possible to conceal theiv mislbrtuuos, and to ynit the 
best face tlioy can upon them, for foar lest tiicii- inis- 
fortuiios may show how much they are to blawo. 


§ 12. In the case of a misfortimo which has al- 1 
ready Imjipoiied aiid thoroforo cannot bo altered, you.'j 
sliould not ^llow yourself to think that it might Iiavo , 
boon otllorwiso; still less, that it might have boon’ 
avoided b}’’ such nhd such means; for refiectionB ofi 
thiDdud will only add to your distress and make it 
iiUolorab^ so that you will become a tormojitor of 
yoursoff — ^avToi'Tj/nu/iou/iti'o?. It is bettor to follow the 
example oi! King David ; who, as long as his son lay 
on the bod of sickuoss, assailed Jehovah with unccas- 
ing supplications and entreaties for his recovery ; but 
when lie was dead, snapped his Ungers and thought no 
more of it. If you are not light-hoarlod enough for 
that, you^an Cake rpEugo in fatali.^, and have the 
great truth revealed to you tlttrt‘''ovorytUing which \ 
liappens i.s the result of necessity, and thoroforo in- 
evitable. 

However good this f ulvico may bo, it is ono-sided 
and partial. In relieving and quieting ns for the 
moment, it is no doubt onbetivo enougli ; but when 
our misfortunes havo ro-sultod — as is usually tlio case 
— from our own carolo-ssnoss or folly, or, at any rate, 
partly by our own fault, it is a good thing consider 
iiowjthoy have boon avoKfbd, and to consider it 
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often in spite of its being a toiidoi’ subject — saTutaiy 
form of 3Q lf-(li8 cn)lino, wliicli will mako us wiser and 
better mou for fcmj futui'o. If wo liavo inado obvious 
Iriistakos, wo should nob try, a.s wo gonorally do, to gloss 
them over, or to find soinobliing to oxeuso or oxtonuato 
thorn; wo should admit to oiirsolvcs Unit wo liavo 
committoil faults, and opon our cyos wido to all their 
enormity, in order tliab wo may firmly rosolvo to avoid 
thorn in time to como. To bo siiro, that means a great 
deal of solf-indictod pain, in the sha])o of discontent, 
pbut it should bo romomborod that_t^p.avo.,tlio is 
' 5u/icb uvOpwiro^ uv Truiicikraid 


§ 13. In all matters affooting our woal or woo, 
wo should bo caroful notJiQUot^pMr imagination rin\ 
,>y,ifch_ya, a mi build n o cn stlos in thVair!™Tn die 
first place, they aro oxponmvo to build, bocauso wo 
havo to pull thoin down again immodiatoly, and that 
is a source of grief. Wo sliould bo still metro on our 
gu^tle^n^g^ti^ngTl^^ by _3p.pIftLiiig 

iig^^jo ^sFortuno s. If thoso woro misfortunos of'a 

piH^ly imaginary kind, or very romoto and unlikely, 
wo should at once seo, on awaking from our droam, 
that the whole thing was moro illusion; wo should 
rejoice all the moro in a reality bettor than our droams, 
or, at most, bo _ _w arnejd agiiinsb 2^^®^oi’tunos whieli, 
tljOHalUOT-IHepto. wo^ffll p osslblo: Tt’lio^ how- 
ever, are not the sort of playthings in wliicli imagina- 
tion delights; it is only in idle hours that wo build 
castlos in the air, and tiioy aio always of a pleasing 

'Monfliukr. Moiioab: ‘12§, 


dcscri|?tion. Tlio matter whicli goos to form gloomy 
dreams are mi.schances wln'oh to some oxtoiit really 
threaten us, titough it bo from aomo distance ; imagin- 
ation makes them look larger and nearer and more 
terrible than they are in reality. Tins is a kind of 
dieam which cannot bo so readily shaken ofl‘ on 
awaking as a pleasant one ; for a pleasant dream is 
soon dispelled by veaUty, leaving, at moat, a feeble 
hope lying in the lap of possibility. When wo have 
abandoned oiirsolvoa to a fit of tho blues, visions are 
conjured uj) which do nob so easily vanish again ; for 
it is always just possible that tho vaslous may bo 
realised. But w^ oi'o uob always able to esttmato tho\ 
pxget (lo gi'QO of possibility : poasibllU-y may ‘fiasily “^pass j 
into probability; aiuTtlius wo deliver ourselves up to ( , 
torture. Thovoforo wo should bo careful nob to bo > 
over-anxious on any matter aflbctlng our weal or our 
woo, not to carry our anxiety to unronsonable or in- 
judicious limits ; bub coolly and dispassionately to 
doliborato upon tho inabtoi’, ns though it wore an ab- 
stract qno.stion which did nob touch u.s in particular. 
Wo should give no play to imagination hero ; for I 
i natlQU is not jud^^u.t — it only conjures up visioivs, \ 
inducing ah’unprotiTablo and ofton very painful mood. ' 
Tho rule on wlricli I am hero in.sisting sliould bo 
most carefully observed towards evening. For as dark- 
ness makes us timid and a[ib to .see terrifying shapes 
Gvorywhero, Ihoro is .soiiiobbing .similar in tho oiloct of 
indistinct thought; and uncertainly always brings with 
it a sense of danger. Hence, towards evening, when 
our powens of thought and judgment aix) ixjla.vod, — 
£^t tho hour,* as it wore, of subjoclivo darkness, — the 
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intollccb becomes tired, cnslly confused, and unatlo to 
gob at tlio bottom of things; and if, in that stalo, wo 
\ moditafco on matters of personal interest to oursolvcs, 
, they soon assume a dangerous and terrifying a8j)ocb. 
Tins is mastly tlio case at night, wlion wo aro in bod ; 
for tiion the mind is fully relaxed, and tho power of 
' judgment' quite imoqual to its duties; but inmginalioii 
is still awako. Night gives a bincldook to everything, 
n-hfttovor it mayljo. Tins is'u'hy our thoughts, just 
before wo go to sloop, or as wo lio uwfilco througli tlio 
lioura of tho night, are usually siicli conriisions and 
pervoi-siona of facts OH dreams thoinsolvcs; and when 
our thoughts at lliat tiino aro curicontvated ii 2 )on our 
own coucorns, they aro gonornlly as black and mon- 
strous as possible. In tlio morning all sucli niglUinavos 
vanisii like dreams: ns tho Spanisli proverb has it, 
noche tinta, Uanco d rfza— tho night is coloured, tlio 
day is white. 

^ Bub oven towards tiiglitM^as soon as tho candles are 
lit, tho mind, like tho oyo, no longer sees things so clearly 
as by timqunsnitod to uiedilftiaon, 

especially on unplpasantjubjpiLs. '^^ T tlio 

proper time for that— ns iiulood for all ofToiis without 
oxccptloii, wholhor mental or bodily. For tlio morning 
is tho youth of tho day, wlion overything is bright, 
fresh, and easy of atlainmont; wo fool strong tlion[ 
and all our focuHios ai-o complotoly at our disposal.' 
Do not shorten tho morning by getting up Into, or 
waste it in unworthy ocoupafcions or in talk; look 
upon it as tho quintoonco of life, as to a cortaiii ox- 
tont aacrod. Evening is liUo old ago : wo aro languid, 
talkativOf silly. . a every 
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waking and rising a little birth, every fresh morning 
a little youtli, every going to rest and sloop a little 
death. 

But condition of health, slccj), nourislimont, tempera- 
ture, weather, auri*ouudmgs, and much else that is 
purely external, have, in general, an important 
inlluonco upon our mooql and therefore upon our 
thoughts. Hence both' our view of any matter and 
our capacity for any work are very much subject to 
ti mo and place. So it is l^t to profit by a good moo d 
— for how ^oldom it comes ! — 

Ncktnt dio {julo Stimmvng xoahr^ 

J)cnn sid komml so sellcn. ^ 

Wo arc not always able to form now^ oas- about our 
Buvrouudings, or to command ongh^thpugUts'. they 
c^mo if^boy will, and when they will. And so, 
loo, wo cannot always succeed iu complololy con* 
aidoring .some personal matter at the precise time at| 
whicli wo have dotormiiiod boforolmnd to consider it, 
and jvist when we set ourselves to do so. For the 
peculiar train of thought wliich is favourable to it 
may suddenly become active without any special call 
being made upon it, and wo may then follow it up with 
keen interest. In this way rofloction, too, chooses its 
own time. 

This roining-in of the imagination which I am 
rcconimoiiding, will also forbid us to summon up the 
memory of past misfortune, to paint a dark pic- 
ture of the injustice or harm that Ims boon done us, 
the losses wo have sustained, the insults, slights and 
* Goellio. 
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annoyances to wliicli wo have boon oxpo.«iOfl : for to do 
that is to rouse into I'rosU liCo all thoso hatoi’ul passions 
long laid aslcop — the nngor and rosontinoufc which 
disturb and poUuto our nature. In an oxcollont 
poi'ablo, I’roclus, tlio Ncoplatonist, points out how in 
ovory town tho mob dwells side by sido with thoso 
who ai*o rich and distinguishod : so, too, in ovory man, 
ho ho never so noble and dignified, tlioro is, in tho 
( depths of hia nature, a mob of low and vulgar desires 
which coDstituto him an aninml. It will not do to let 
this mob revolt or oven so much as ])cop forth, from 
its hiding-place; it is hideous of mien, and its rebel 
leaders are thoso flights of imagination which I havo 
boon describing. Tho smallest annoyance, whether it 
comes from our follow-men or from tlio things around 
us, may swell up into a monster of dreadful aspect, 
putting us at our wits’ end — and all because wo go on 
brooding over our troubles and painting thorn in tho 
most glaring colours and on tlio largest scale. It is 
1 l^^»oh bet tor t o talco g very. cp.lm and proactlp view of 
1 ^0^’ tfmf'is tile oasiost^way of 

^ bearing it. 

IE you hold small objects close to yonr eyes, you 
limit your Gold of vision and shut out tho world. 
And, in Dm same way, tho pooido or tho things which 
stand nearest, oven though they aro of tho very 
smallest consequence, are apt to claim an amount of 
attention much beyond their duo, occu))yiiig us dia- 
agi'ooably, and leaving no room for sorious thoughts 
and aflhirs of importanco. AVo ought to work against 
this tendonoy. 
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§ 14. Tlio sight of things which do not belong to/ 
113 is very apt to miso the thought: Ah, if that w(yre\ 
only mine I making ua sonsiblo of our privation. In- } 
stead of that wo should do bettor by more fvoquontly 
putting to ouraolves tl\o oppoailo caso : Ah, if that 
ivere not mine! What I moan 19 that wo should 
somotimos try tq^look lyjon ouv poasossions in tho 
hglitj n whic h thoy would appear if wo liacl lost th^; 
wliatovor they may bo, property, licalth, fnonefs, a 
wife or child or somoono olso wo lovo, our horso or 
our dog — it j^ii8Upj[ly_j»dy when wo. havo lost thorn 
that wo IJogin to find out thoir^valuo. But if wo 
como to look at tilings in tlio way I rocommend, wo 
shall ho doubly tho gainers; wo sliall at ouco got 
moro ploasuro out of thorn than wo did boforo, and wo 
shall do ovorythiug in our power to provont tlio loss 
of thorn ; for instance, by not risking our property, or 
angoringour frionda, or exposing our wives to tompta- 
tion, or being carolosa about our children's lioalth, and 
so on. 

Wo often try to banish tho gloom and doapondoncy 
of tlio prosont by speculating upon our cliancos of 
success in tho future; a process wliioh loads us to 
invent a great many cliimgiriGal hop os. Every ono of 
thorn contains tho gorm of illusion, and ^§appoint- 
inoiit.is inovitablo ^vhon pur honps aro shjiUprqd^Jijy'- 
tho hard f^ta pf life. 

It is less liurtriil lo take tho ohanco.s of misfortune 
ns a thomo for spoculatiou; bccaueo, in doing so, wo 
provido oui'flolvos at oncowith moasuros of precaution 
against it, and a pleasant aurpriso when it fails to 
mako its appoaranco. Is it not a fact that wo always 
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feel a mai*koJ iraprovoinojit in our spirits wlfju wo 
.begin to get over a period of anxiety? I may go 
/ furtlior and say that there is some use in occasionally 
: looking upon terrible inisfortvmos— -aucU as might 
I happen to us — ns thougli they liaci actually liapponod, 

1 for then the trivial reverses wliich siibsoquontly cuino 
I in reality, are much cosier to bear. It is a sourco of 
■ consolation to look back upon iboso great misi'ortvmos 
which never happened. But in following out ihia 
rule, care must bo taken not to neglect wliat I have 
said in the preceding section. 

1 16. The things which engage our attontion— 
whether they are matters of business or ordinary 
ovonts—aro of such diverse kinds, that, if taken quite 
separately and in no fixed order or relation, tlioy 
present a medley of the most glaring contrastH, witli 
nothing in common, except that tlmy one ai\(l all 
afToct US in particular. Tlioro must bo a corrc.spond- 
ing abruptness in the thoughts and anxiotics which 
tlieso various matters arouse in us, if our thoughts are 
to bo in keeping with their various subjocts. Tlioroforo, 
'in sotting about any thing, the first stop is to witlidraw 
CUV attention from everything olaot this will ouablo 
us to attend to oacli matter at its own time, and to 
, \ enjoy or put up with it, quite apart from any thouglit 

y oE our remaining interests. ^jL^jdioughts must bo 
arymgad^ fts it woro, in IjUl^Lch^^ps. so that wo may 
open one wi^iout disturbing any of the others. 

In this way wo can keep the heavy burden of 
anxiety from weighing u])on us so much as to spoil 
the little pleosui'ca of the present, or froiu robbing us 
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of rest; othonviso tho considoratioii of ono matter 
will intori'oro with overy other, ami attention to some 
important businosa may lead ua to neglect many affair.s 
which liappon to bo of leas inomont. It is most iin-j 
portant for anyone who is ca]»ablo of higher andl 
nobler tlionghta to keep his mind from being sof) 
completely engrossed with private affairs and vulgar 
troubles as to lot them take np all his attention antf 
crowd ont worthier matter ; for that is, in a very rcay 
.sense, to lose sight of tho true end of life — ^rojitc^ 
vii(mi vivandi pcrd&t'e causas. 

Of courao for this— as for so much else — .solf-con- 
trol is necessary ; without it, wo cannot manage 
oursolves in the way I have described. An d self-^oib 
kol may not appear so very difllciilt, if we consider 
'"tlm every man has to submit to a great deal of very 
sovoro control on tho part of his surroundings, and 
that without it no form of existence is possible. 
Further, a little self-control at the riglit inomont 
may prevent much subsequent compulBion at the 
hands of others ; just as a very small section of a 
circle close to tho centre may correspond to a part 
near tho ciroumforonce a hundred times as largo. 
Nothing will protect ua from external compulsion so 
much as tho control of oursolvcs; and, as Sengoft says, 
to subniit younsolf to i-cason is tho way to m^c o ovory - 
s ubmit to' you — ei tihi vie omnia auhjicore, 
to suhjicc ralioni. Self-control, too, is something 
whicli wo have in our own power; and if tho worst 
comes to the woi'st, and it touches us in a very sonsi- 
tivo part, wo can always relax its severity. But 
other pcfl»plo will pay no wgard to our feelings, if 
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thoy liavo to use coiiipultiion, and wo aliall bo ti-Oatod 
witliout pity or morcy. Tliorofoio it will ho nnuloiit 
to anticipato compulaioii by solf-cojitrol. 


§10. tojnr^^cs, curb our 

$lesires, n ^d^ato our ai igor;ivrway8 ronioinbcrm^' that 
an indivitTbal can attain only an infinitosimal sliai-o in 
anything that is worth having; and tluifc^on tlio oUjor 
^ Iiand, ovoryono inu.st incur many of tlio ill.q of Hfo ; in 
a word, w^nuat b^.j^d lorhonr-r^merJ ct 
lyUnerc; ^itxvo falT to obscSiwo' Diia nib, no posh 
tion of wealth or power will provonfc ns from foolinc 
wroLciicd. This is wliat IToraco moauH whon lio 
rocomtnonds us to study carofully and inqniro dili- 
gont y wliat will best promote a tranquil lilb—not to 
bo always agitated by fniiibss dosiros and foars and 

mTch ■- ^ 


inter ctMw/a lega H porcontahora dodos 
Qua ralionc qmns traduoert hnilcr ncwiw • 

Ne U ecjHjwjr inops nyilcl vcxclq;uo citpWo, 

^6 puvor, el ra'uni rnediooriter nlilium spes. ^ 

and 1,0 ,s obviously right. lVt> exist, physically, bo- 
causG our ovgauUra is tlio scat of consSuTmotion • 
and .£ wo aro to ox.st inMcftlajallj', it can only bo by 
means oi contmual ocoupation-no matter with wlrnf 
so long ns ,t issomo form of praotienl or in™ tal noti vil v' 
You may «oo that this is so by tliiT -ffafTTwhich 

‘ I xviii. 07. * ‘ 
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people who luivo no work or nothing to think about, 
immodiatoly begin to beat tho devil’s tattoo with thoir 
Icniicklos or a stick or anything that comes handy. 
'I'ho truth is, that our natAiro is essentially restless in 
its charactor: wo vory soon got tired of having 
nothing to do ; it is intolerable boredom. Tiiia iin- 
pulao to activity should bo regulated, and Romo sort 
of mothod introduced into it, which of itself will 
onhanco the satisfaction wo obtain. Activity ! — doing 
something, if possible creating something, at anyrato 
learning^ something — how fortunate it is that men 
cannot exist without thatl A man wants to use his 
strength, to see, if he can, what ofTcct it will produce; 
and lie will got tho most complete satisfaction of this 
desire if ho can )nako or construct somctlnng—bo it a 
book or a basket. There is a direct plciisuro in seeing 
work grtuv under one’s hands day by day, until at 
last it is flnishod. Tins is tho plctisuro altacliing to n 
work of art or a manuscript, or oven more manual 
labour ; and, of course, tho higher tho work, tho greater 
pleasure it will give. 

From this point of view, those aro hapi)ie3t of all 
who are conscious of tho power to produce great 
works animated by some significant piirposo : it gives 
a liiglicv kind of interest — a sort ol rare flavour to 
tho whole of thoir life, wliiclt, by its ab-soneo from tho 
life o£ the ovdiunvy man, makes it, in comparison, 
something very insipid. For richly ^dow^d ngj^ ros, 
life 3d the world have a speciarintorcsf beyond the 
more OYCyyday pomohaT ini orost wlnc ITso ihafty otliors 
Bharo; n.nd something higher tlian that — a formal 
interest.’ It is from life and tho world that they got 
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fcho mafcovial foi* thoir works; and a-s soon as 'llioy 
aro freed from tlio pvossuro of ])orsonal noods, ifc is to 
Iho diligent collection of material that they devote 
thoir whole oxiatonco. So witli thoir iutulloct : it is 
to some oxlont of a twofold character, and devoted 
partly to the ordinary aHaira of every day — tlio.so 
matters of will wiiicli are common to thorn and tho 
rost of mankind, and j)aj:tly to thoir poculiar work 
— tho pure and objcctivo contomplablon of oxiatonco. 
yVnd while, on tho stage of tho world, most mon play 
thoir little part and then pass away, tho^^goiyus lives a 
dgubjp life, at.onco an actor and a spectator. 

Lot oyoiyoiio, then, dp somotliiiig, according to tljio 
moasuro ot h is capacit ies. To. liavo no regular worlc, 
no soTsjihoro of activity — what a misorablo thing it is I 
How oftort long travels undorLalcon for pleasure malco 
a man downriglit unliap))y ; becaiiao tlio absonco oi! 
anything tliat can bo called occupation forces him, as 
it wero, out of his right olomont. Eflbrt, struggloa with 
difTicuItios 1 that is as natural to a man as grubbing in 
tlio ground is to a mole. To Imvo all Ills wants satia- 
fied is somotlung intolorablo — tlio foojjng of stagnation 
wliieh cpiups from ploa.surcs that last too long. To 
overcom e diflicultjoa.is.to oxporionco tlio full delight 
o f oxis tencot. no matter whoro tho obbtaclca arc 
encountered; wliothor in tho aniiii's of lifo, in com- 
morco or business ; or in mental oilbvt—tho spirit of 
inquiry that tries to master its subject. TliorQ.j8 
a lways so inothing ploa^ablo in tho strugglo.aml tlio 
yictgcy. And if a man has no opportuhity to oxoito 
himself, ho will do what ho can to croato ono, and 
according to his individmil bont, ho will hu35it or play 


ill his nature, ho will ])ick a quaiTol with eoino ono, or 
Imtch a ])lot or intriguo, or tako to awindling and ( 
rascally courses gonorally — all to put an end to a stato | 
of roposo which is intolorablo. As I have remarked, 
jUjO'Lcilis inotiq quUa — it b Jliilicult to Iccop quiot if 
you have nothing to- do. ” 

§ 18. A man should avoid .being led on by the 
phantoms ^^iirinjagiuation. TJiis is not tho same 
thing as to submit *to Xho guidance of ideas clearly 
thouglit out: and yet Ihoso are rules of life whicli 
most people pervert. If yon examine closely into tho 
ciroiimstancos whicli, in any deliberation, ultimately 
turn tho scale in favour of some particular couiso, you 
will generally find that tho decision i.s influoncod, not 
by any clear arrangement of ideas loading to a formal 
judgment, but by some pietuvo which seems 

to stand for ono of tho alternatives in question. 

In ono oC Voltaire’s or Diderot’s romances,*— I I’orgob 
tho prooiso roforonco, — tho Jioro, standing like a young 
Hercules at tho parting of ways, can see no otlior 
L’opi’OHontation of Virtue tlinn his old tutor holding a 
snufl’-box in his loft linml, from which ho lakes a pinch 
and moralises; whilst Vico appoaw in tbo shape of 
his mtiLlior’s cliamlicrmaid. It i 3 .^iiL- yfUjth , more 
capccmlly, that tho goal of our olforts comc.4 to Uo a 
(■{incljul picture of liappiuoss, which continues to hover 
before our eyes sometimes for lialf and oven for tho n 
whole of our life — a sort of mocking spirit ; for when 
wo think our dream is to bo realised, tho picture fades ! 
away, loading us tho knowlodgo that nothing of what 
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ifc promised is actually accomplished. Ilow ofLcu^tliis 
is so with tlio visions of clomosllcijby — tlio dotaiied 
picLuro of what our homo will bu like ; or of lifo anion'( 
ourfollow-citizonsandin society; or, again, of living in 
tho country — tlio kind of liou.so wo shall have, its 
surronndingB, tlio marks of honour and ro.spcot tliat 
will bo paid to ua, and so on, — wlmtovor our liobby 
may bo ; chaq'iu foil a aa maroltc. It is often tlio 
aamo, too, with pur (beams about ono wo love. And 
this is all (piito natural ; for tho visions wo conjiu'e up 
affect us directly, as though tlioy wero real objects; 
and 80 tlioy exorcise a inoro immodialo inllnonco upon 
our will than an abstract idea, which gives merely a 
vague, general outlino, dovoid of details; and tho 
details are just tho veal jiart of it. Wo onu bo only 
indirectly affcctod by an abstract idea, nnd yet it is 
tlio abstract idea alone wlncli will do as much as it 
promises; and it is the function of education to toaoh 
us to put-Qur_trust in it. Of course tho abstract idea 
must bo occasionally explained— parapln*asod, as it 
wore— by tho aid of pictures; but di.scrootly, own 
(jrano salis. 

§ 19. Tho preceding nilo may bo talcon as a apocial 
case of tho inoro gonoral maxim, that ji juiimaliQUld.. 
novor lot hiinsclf ho masj^rod_by^. thp. ii nni'ossjQns of 
•’ ^loniQn^ t, or indeed jjy outward appparffio^t all, 
which aro incomparably moro powerful in thoir oflbols 
than tlio mcro pluyof thought or a train of ideas; not 
boeauso these itiomontary impressions are rich in 
virtue of tho data they supply,— it is often Just tho 
contrary,— but bpcauso they aro somethings palpable 


to tbcf&cnaos and direct in llicir working; Uioy forcibly 
invade ouv mind, disturbing owr repose avul ahattcring 
our rcsolutiona. 

It is easy to undorstnnd that the thing which lies 
boforo our very oyos will produce the wliolo of its 
effect at onco, but tliat time and leisure are nccossary\ 
for the working of thought and the appreciation of I 
argument, as itJsJiElJOsailjle to think pH evorytliing at / 
one and the stiine mompnL TJus . is— virhy wo are so 
allurpcl^by plos^ro, in spite our. determination 1 
to resist it'j or so much annoyed by crcrificisin76von ' 
though wo*lcnow that its author is totally incompotont ^ 
to judge ; or so irritated hy an insult, though it come? ^ 
from some very conbom])tible quarter. lu the same, 
way, to mention no otiior in.stanco.H, ten reasons for' 
thinking tliat tlioro is no danger may bo outweighed i 
by ono mistaken notion that it is nctiially at hand 
All this allows the radical unroitson of huumnjmturo. 
NVomou iVoquontry succumb altogotlior’^to this pro* 
doiidnating iniluonco of present impimsipiis, and there 
are Cow men so ovovwoigldm'Twinrrcason as to oscape 
auflbring from a similar cause. 

If it is impossible to resist the efToots of some ox* 
tcrnal influonco by the more play of thought, the best 
thing to do is jo neutralise it b y some contrary in- 
fluonce; for example, the eflbcb of an insult may bo 
ovorcomo by seeking the society of tlioso wlio liavo a 
good opinion of us ; and the unpleasant sensation' of 
imminent clangor may bo avoided by fixing onr 
attention on the moans of warding it off. LoibniU ^ 
tolls of an Italian who managed to boar up undor the 
i?i!Vottvca»a: hiv, J. cli. S, See, 1|, 
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tortmos of fclio rack by novoi- for a niomonfc ccasRig to 
think of tho gallows which would have awaited liitn, 
had he I'ovealed his socrot ; ho kept on crying out : 
I see it! I sec it ! — afterwards explaining that tliis 
was part of his plan. 

It is from sonio such reason as this, that wo find it 
BO difficult to stand alone in a matter of opii\ion, — 
not to bo made irresoluto by tho fact that ovoryono 
olao disagrees with us and acts accordingly, ovon 
though wo arc quite suro that they aro in tho wrong. 
Take tho coso of a fugitive king wlio is trying to 
avoid captiiro; how mucli consolation ho must find in 
tho coromonious and siibinis.sivo attitude of a faitliful 
followoi*, oxliibitod secretly so as not to betray his 
master’s strict incognUo ; it must bo almost nocossary 
to provoot him doubting Ins own oxistonco. 


§ 20. In tho first part of tliis work I havo in- 
sisted upon tho great ys.\ n^^Ql^h(iaUh tho chiofand 
most important olomont in Imppinoss. Lot mo 
emphasiso ami confirm what I liavo thoro said by 
giving a fow general rules as to its prosorvation. 

Tho way to harden tho body , is to iniposo a^grpat 
dc^QLJab Qur and oifprt upon it in tho days of gooil 
health, — to oxovciso it, botli as a whole and in its 
sovoral parts, and to habituato it to ^yith3tand_all 
kin d s of noxio us intluonco a. But on tUo appcavauco 
of any illness or disorder, oltlior in tho body as a 
whole or in any of its parts, a contrary course shouUl 
ho takon, and ovory moans usod to nnrso tho body, or 
tho part of it which is afiectod, and to spare it any 
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ofibrtffor wliat is ailing mid debilitated cannot bo 
hardened. 

Tho muscj .08 may bo stronglhoocd by a vigorous 
u^of Jillom; but^not.so tho^iorv^; they aro'wcalc- 
oned by it. Tlicroforo, wliilo'^orciaing tho musclos 
in ovory way tliat is suitable, cai*o should bo taken to 
spavo tho no.rypa as much os possible. Tho’oyes, for 
instance, slltiild bo protected from too strong a liglit, — 
especially when it ia reflected light, — from any strain- 
ing of tliein in tlio dark, or from tho long-continued 
examination of minute objccta; and the cars from too 
loud sound! Above all, tho braija should novor bo 
forcocl» or used too nxuflh, Qi:..a,t.thoj.vrong Umo ; lot it 
ha7o“a rest during digeation ; for tlion tho same vital 
energy which Conns thoughts in tho brain has a groat 
deal of work to do olsowhoro, — I mean in tho digestive 
oi’gans, whore it proparc.s chymo and chylo. For 
similar reasons, tho brain should never bo used during, 
or imincdiatoly ^^ov,,yiplQ.nt muscular oxorciso. For 
tho motor nerves aro in tliis respect on a par with the 
sensory nerves ; tho pain felt when a limb is wounded 
lias its scab in tho brain ; and, in tho eamo way, it is 
not really our logs and arms which work and movo, — 
it is tlio brain, or, moro strictly, that part of it whieli, 
tlirougli tho medium of tho spine, excites tho norves 
in tho limbs and sets them in motion. Accordingly,/ 
wlicn our arms and legs feel tired, tho true scab of[ 
this feeling is iu tho brain. This ia why it is only iu^ 
connection with tlio.so muscles whieli aro sot in motion 
consciousl}’’ and voluntarily, — in other words, depend 
for thoir action upon tlio bi*ain, — that any feeling of 
fatigue caiu aviso; this is not the ease willi tluwo 
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musolca which work involuntarily, liko tho*hcari. 
I.t is? obvious, thon, that injury is dono to tho brain if 
violent muscular oxcrciso and intolloctual oxortion aro 
forced upon it at t!io sanio inomont, or at very short 
iutorvaift. 

TVH'nt I say stands in no coiUiadiclion with tho fact 
that at tho beginning of a walk, or at any period 
of a short stroll, tlioro often comes a fouling of 
onhanced iutollecUial vigour. Tho parts of tho brain 
that como into play havo had no tiino to bocoino tired 
I and besides, sligjit^^muscular cxorciao conduces, to 
activity of tho'^respiratory orgftns, and cadsos a purer 
and more oxydated 8U))j)iy of arterial blood to mount 


bo tho brain. 

It is most important to allow tho brain tho full 
measure of sl ooi) which is necessary to rcstoroit; for 
sloop is to a man’s wiiolo imturo wliat winding up is 
to a clockd This measuro will vary directly with tho 
dovelopmont aud activity of tho brain ; to ovoratop 
tho measuro is more waste of tiino, bceauso if tliat is 
dono, sloop gains only so much in loiigLli ns it loses in 
depth.® 

It should bo clearly understood that thought is no- 
thing but tho organic function of tiro brain ; and it Ims 


* Cf. Welt ah JVUh wai VorstcUuiigt 4tli Edition. Bk. IT. 
pp. 230-40. 

* Of. loo : cU : p. 276. Sloop ia a moraol of death bon owod 
|o koop up and roiiow tho part of lifo whioh U o.xhaiiatcd by tiio 

( day— Ic sommil cat «n emimmtfait A la morl. Or it might ho 
said that aloop U tho inloroat wo havo to pay on tlio capital 
whioh ia called in at death ; and tho higher tho vato of inloroat 
and tho more rogulnrly it is paid, Iho fmthor tlio date of 
rodom])tion is poslponod. • 


to ob»y tho sanio laws in regard to exertion and repose 
as any ofcbor organic function. Tho brain can bo 
ruined by overstrain, just like tlio oye.s. As tho func- 
tion of tlio stomach is to digest, so it is that of tlio 
brain to think. Tlio notion of a sovl — as something 
olomentavy and immaterial, merely lodging in tho 
brain and needing notliing at all for tho performance 
of its essential function, which consists in always and 
unwoaricdly thinking — lias undoubtedly driven many 
people to foolish practices, leading to a deadening of 
tlio intellectual powers ; Frcdorick tho Groat, even, 
onco tried* to form the habit of doing without sleep 
altogether. It would bo well if professors of philo- 
aophy refrained from giving currency to a notion whicii . 
is attended by practical results of a porniciou.s charac- , 
tor ; but then tliia is just what prolbssorlal philosophy ; 
does, in its old-womanish oncloavour to keep on good' 
terms with the catccliiam. A man should accustom 
himself to view hi.s intolloctnal capacities in no other 
light than tliafc of physiological functions, and to 
manage thorn accordingly — imrsing or c.xorcising them 
as tho case may bo ; romombering that every kind of 
physical sun'oring, malady or disorder, in whatever 
part of tho body it occurs, has its oflcct upon the mind. 
Tho best advieo tliat I know on this subject is given 
by Cabanis in his Happoris (In physique et civ, moral 
cle I’hovwie. 

^ Translatoi-'s Note . — Tho work to whioh Sohoponimuor lioro 
rofora is a series of essays by Onbanis, n Freaoh philoaophor 
(1767-1808), tioaUng of mental ami moral pUouoiweua on a 
pliysiologlonl basis. In his later days, Cabanis coinplotoly aban- 
doned Ilia matorinlistio Blaiidpoint. 
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\ Through noglocfc of this rulo, many men of genius 
laiicl gi’eat scholars have become wcalc-mintlcd and 
/childish, or oven gone quite mad, as tlioy grow old. 
To bake no other instances, there can bo no doubt that 
the colebmted English poets of the early jmvt of this 
century, Sco^ Wo rdswortli, Southey, becaino in tol - 
Icctimllyjiolband incapable Cowards the end of their 
day^, nay,W>n after passing their sixtieth year ; ami 
that tiicir iinbocility can bo traced to tho fact that, at 
timt period of life, they wore all led on, by tho promise 
of high pay, to treat literature as a trade and to writo 
for money. This eoducod them into an unnatural abuse 
of their intolloetual powers; ami a man who puts his 
Pegasus Into harness, and urges on his Muse with tho 
whip, will have to pay a penalty similar to that which 
is exacted by tho abuse of other kinds of power. 

And oven in tho caso of I suspect that tho 
second childhood of his la-stToui- years was duo to over- 
work in JakrJ_if<^and after lie had succoodod in bc- 
conmig a famous man. 

Every month of the year has its own peculiar and 
direct influence upon health and bodily condition gen- 
erally; nay, even upon tho slate of tho mind. U ia 
an influence dependent upon tho weather. 


CUAPTEll 111. 


OUU HKUTION TO OTJIHUS. 


§ 21. In making liia way klu-ough lift), a man will 
find it nfioful to Lo ready and al)lo_to do_t^iliiijg8J..\, 
to look alidad , and to ovo rloolc.; tho ono will protect L 
Iiim Eoin loss and injury, fclio other from disputes and/" 
squahhlos. 

No ono who Iia.s to live amongst men sliould abso- 
lutoly disenrd any person who has his duo place in 
tho ordov of nature, even though ho is very wicked or 
contomjitiblo or ridiculous. Ho must a^ppt. Jiigl..its 
an uiialt 0 }:.abl .9 fact — imaltorablo, bocauBo tho nocossary 
outcomo of an otomal, I’undainontal principle ; and in 
bad oaaofl ho should romombor tho words of Mophi sto- 
pholos: ea mAisa auch solcho Kauzc gohon'^ — yioro/i 
must bo I’opls and logucs in tho world. If ho act/j 
otiiorwiao, lio will bo committing an injnstico, antlf 
giving a chalicngo of life and death to tho man ho 
discards. No ono caii.oJ.^r hi.s own noculiar i ndiv idu-l 
ality, his mor fll^haractor, capjicity, his’ 

tomporamout or.pliysiauo ; and ifvi'o go so far os to 
condemn a man from ovory point of view, thoro 
will bo nothing loft him but to engage us in deadly 
conflict ; for wo aro practically allowing him the right 

‘ Oootho’s Faust. Part I. 
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to exist only on condition fcliat bo bccoinos aifoWicr 
man — which is imposaiWo ; his nature forbids it. 

So if you have to live amongst inon, you must allow 
pycryono tl^o right to exist in awortlauco witli tjio 
cliaractor h^has, wimtovor it turns out to bo : and all 
you alioiild strive to do is to make uso of this ohanxclci:, 
in such a way o-s ils kind and nature permit, rabhor 
than to hope for any alteration in it, or to coi\domn it 
offliand for wliat it i.s. This is the truo sonso of tlio 
maxim — Live a n d le t live. ^ That, howovor, is a task 
whicJi is cUflicuit in proportion as it is rigl^t ; and ho ,, 
ia a happy man who can once for all avoid having to 
(lo with a groat many of his follow croatnres. 

Tl\o art of putting up with people may bo loaritod 
by pvactisingjg^^p^on inanimate objoet-s, wliieli, in 
virtue^ somomoclmnical or general ))liy8i&d nocossity, 
oppose a stubborn resistance to our freedom of action 
— a form of patience which is required every day. The 
])aiicnco thus gained \nay bo a)q>Ucd to ouv dealings 
with men, by accustoming ourselves to regard their 
opposition, wherever wo onco\mtor it, as tho inevitable 
outcome of their nature, which sots itself up against 
us ill viiiuo of tlio same ligid law of noce9.4iby as 
governs tho rosistanco of inanimate objects. To be- 
come indignanj^o^tlwijr^conduct^^ .fooM^h^a 'to bo 
gugry with a stone because it rolls into your path. 
And with many people tlio wisest thing you can do, is 
to resolve to i nako use those whom you cannot 
. glboru , ' 

§ 22. It id astonishing how cosily and how quickly 
similarity, or difforenco of mind and disposition, 
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makes^ilsclf foU Lotwoon ono man and another us 
soon as thoy begin to talk: ovory little trillo shows i 
it. Wiion two people of totally diflbront natures aro, 
conversing, almost ovcrytliing said by the ono will, in ' 
a greater or less clcgroo, displease the other, and in , 
many eases produce positive annoyance; oven though 
the conversation turn upon the most out-of-lho-way 
subject, or ono in which neither of the parties has any i 
real interest. People of similar naUu*c, on the othorl 
hand, immediately come to Inol a kind of general 
agreomout ; and if Uioy aro cost very mucli in the 
same moulcl, complete harmony or oven unison will 
flow from their intorcourso. 

'I’liis explains two circumstances. First of all, it 
shows why it is that common, ordinary people are so 
.sociable and find good company whovovor thoy go. 
All I those good, dear, bravo people. It is just tlio 
contrary with tlioso who are not of the common run ; 
and the loss thoy aro so, the moi*o unsociable they bo* 
come ; so that if, in tlioir isolation, thoy chance to 
come across someone in whoso nature thoy can liiad 
oven a single sympathetic chord, bo it never eo minute, 
thoy show extraordinary pleasure in his society. For 
ono man can bo to another only so much as the other f 
is to him. Great minds j^pjiko oogl cs, and build ( 
thpii;j)p8t in .sQiMMty ^itiu Jo. 

Secondly, wo are onaWod to understand how it is 
that people of like disposition so quickly got on with 
ono another, as though thoy wore drawn togotlior by 
magnetic force — Icindrcd souls greeting oaoh. other 
from afar. Of course the most froquent opportunity 
of observing this is afforded by people of vulgar tastoe 
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und inferior intollccfc, but only bccaiiso llicir nUiiio is 
legion ; whilo those wlio aro bottor oil’ in tliia respnet 
and of a rni*or iiaturo, aro not ofXon to bo mot with : 
fclioy avo callocl raro because you can soldoin find fclioni. 

Take fcho coso of a largo nunibov of people who 
have fomod themselves into a league for tlio pnrpo.so 
of carrying out soino practical object; if there be two 
rascals among thorn, tliey will rccogniso each other as 
readily as if they bore a similar badge, and will at 
once conspire for some misfoasanco or tvoachory. In 
tlio same way, if you can imagine — iHr impossible — a 
largo company of voi-y intelligent and clover people, 
amongst whom there are only two bloekhoads, tlieso 
two will bo sure to bo drawn togothor by n fcoHng of 
sympathy, and each of thorn will very sooji soci’otly 
rejoice at having found at least ono intolligont person 
in tho whole company. It is roiilly'quito curious to 
SCO how twosuch men, especially if tlieyaro morally and 
intoIlocUmlly of an inferior typo, will rocogniso each 
other at first sight; with what xcal they will strive to 
bocomo intimate; how allably and choovily they will 
run to greet each other, just as though they wore old 
friends; — it is all so striking that ono is toinplod to 
embrace tho Buddhist doctrine of motonipsycliosis and 
]H*osumo that they wore on familiar terms in some 
former state of oxistonco. 

Still, in spito of all this gonoral agroomont, nioii aro 
kept apart who might come together ; or, in some cases, 
a passing discord springs up botwoon tliom. This is 
duo to di vorsity of mood. You will hardly ovor sco 
two people exactly irt^lio same frame of mind; for 
that is somothing w'hioh varies with their condition of 


lifo, ^jccupation, aurroundinga, hcaUh, tlio train o£ 
thouglit they aro in nfc tlio nioinont, and so on. Those 
dinbronccs give rise to di9coi*d between persons of Uio 
most harmonious disposition. To correct tho bahinco'| 
properly, so as to roinovo tho disturbance — to intro- ‘ 
diico, ns it wore, a uniform tompornturo, — is a work 
demanding a very kigli degree of culture. The oxtonb 
to which uniformity of mood is pr oducti vo of gofid 
I'ollows hip may bo measui'od by iUs ofloots upon n 
largo company. Wlion, for instaiico, a great many 
people aro gathered togoLhov and prosonted with somo 
objeotivo mterest which works upon all alike and 
infiuonccs tliom in a similar way, no matter wliat it 
bo — a common danger or hope, some grwit i\owh, a 
spectacle, a play, a piece of music, or anything of that 
kind — yo\i will find iliom n)Usod to n mutual oxpre-sy 
sion of thouglit, and a display of sincere interest.^ 
There will bo a general fooling of pleasnvo amongst 
them ; for that wlilch utli'ncts tlioir attention producosS 
a unity of mood by ovorpowering all privalo and\ 
personal intoresLs. 

Ami in default of some obJooUve interest of tho 
kind I have mentioned, recourse is usually liad to 
somoLhing subjcctivo. A bottle of wine is not an un- ( 
common moans of introducing a midual fooling off 
fellowship ; and oven tea and coflbo are used for a likoj 
end. 

Tho discord whieli so c^isily finds its way into all 
society ns an olToct of tho dinbront moods in which 
people hapiion to bo for Die moment, also in part ex- 
plains why it is that memory always idealises, and 
eomoUmca almost transfigures, tho attitude wo have 
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taken up at any period oi' Uic past— a change duo to 
our inability to TOmomhor all tho Hooting induoncos 
which disturbed us on any given occasion. Memory 
is in this respect like the Ions ol; a camera ohacivra: 
it contracts everything within its range, and so pro- 
duces a much dnor picture than tho actual landscape 
aflbrds. And, in tho case of a man, nbsonco always 
goes some way towards securing this advantageous 
light; foi' though tho idealising tendency of tho 
memory requires time to comploto its work, it begins 
it at once. Hence it is a prudent thing to see your 
fr ien ds _md acquamtanccs only at cojisidorablo intor- 
mIs of limp; and on mooting them again, you will 
observe that memory has been at work. 

§ 23. No man can see over hie own height. Lot 
mo explain what I mean. 

You pj^not SCO in another inan any more thaii ypu 
I have in yourself ; and your own inletligonce strictly 
I JoTorminos the extent to which ho comes within its 
grasp. If your intolligonco if] of a very low order, 
mental qualities in another, oven though they bo of 
tho highest kind, will have no onheb at all upon you ; 
you will see notliing in their possessor except tho 
meanest side of his individuality — in other words, 
just those parts of his ohametor and disposition which 
avo weak and dofoctivo. Your whole estimate of tho 
man will bo confined to liis dofocts, and his liiglior 
mental qualities will no move exist for you than 
colours exist for those wlio cannot see. 

Intellect is invisible to tho man wli Q^ha s none . In 
0 uy attempt to criticise another’s work, tiio range of 
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knowllclpfo possessed by fcho critic is ns ossontinl a 
part of Ilia verdict as tlio claims of the work ilaclf. 

Honco intorcoumo with oiiHora involves a process pj 
] pvoning .^lQ>^i« TIio qualities which are present in 
onb mail, ■^cT^a’bscnt in nnothor, cannot como into 
play when they moot; and tlio solf-sncrifico which 
Lliis onlaila upon one of tlio parties, calls forth no 
I'ocognition from the other. 

Conaidor how sordid, how stupid, in a word, how / 
vidga/r moat men are, and you will sco that it is im- ) 
possible to^ talk to thoni without becoming vulgar 7 
yourself for tlio timo being. A^ulganty is in tliis ] 
respect like clecbriciby ; it is easily distributed. You 
will then fully appreciate the truth and propriety of 
the expression, to make chcajyj and you 

vill be glad to avoid the society of people \vhoso only 
possible point of contact with you is just tliat part 
of your iiaiuro of which you have least reason to bo 
proud. So you will see that, in dealing witli fools ( 
and blockheads, tlioro is only one way of allowing | 
your intclligonco — by liaving nothing to do with ’ 
tlioiii. That moans, of com'so, that when you go into 
society, you may now and then fool like a good 
dancer who gets an invitation to a ball, and on ar- 
riving, finds tliat everyone is lame: — with whom is 
bo to dance ? 


§ 24. I feel respect for the man — and ho is one in 
a hundred — who, when ho is waiting or sitting unoo- 
cupiocl, refrains from rattling or beating timo with 
anything that happens to bo handy, — his stick, or 
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kniro and fork, or wlialovor olso ib may bo.* Tj\c 
probability is that !io is thinking of somotliing. 

Wifcli a largo numbor of pooplo, it i.s qiiito ovidonl 
that Uioir power of siglib comjilotoly dcnninaLo.s ovoi 
their power of thought; they .scorn to bo conscious oi 
oxislouce only wlvcn tUoy avo waking a noise; unless 
indeed they lui|ipcn to bo smoking, lor this servos a 
.similar end. It is for tl\o samo reason that they 
never fuil to bo all 03 'es and cais for wluib is going on 
around thorn. 

§ 25. La Udciiofoncauld makes tho striking ro- 
mavk l!\nt it is difl lcult to fuel deojp 
gronLaUbetimx f or on e nnd tho samo porson. If thfs 
is 80 , wo .shaU havo to choo.so wbolTicr it w vouoration 
or love that wo want from our follow-mon. 

Their love is always .soUish, though in vorydiflbr- 
ont ways; and tho moans used to gain it aro not always 
of a kind to mako us proiul. A man is lovod by 
1 othor-s mainly in tho dogreo in which ho inodorates 
I his claim on their good fooling and intolligonco; but 
ho must act gomimoly in tho matter and witliout 
di.'isimulation— not moroly out of I'orboaranco, winch 
is at bottom a kind of contempt. Tina calls to mind 
jja very true observation of Holvotius ^ of 
'iKxm ar jf to pl casajia. h ajniosr^^'aie^ 
Y rnsv/rfo T^ie amou)tt_of intdUcjf^QiaVG ourad^s. 

* IVaiwIalor** llolvotine, Olfiudo-Adrion (1716-71), a 

Fronoh philoaophioal writer much ostoomod by Soliopoiilmuor. 
Hj 8 ohiof work, De I'Jispril, oxoUod grotit intorost »nd oppoBition 
ftt tho timo of itB publloatlon, oa iwoouut of U\o ftwthoi'^s pro- 
nouuood matorialistn. 


(UvccUy tvuo ot love, w men is suujecwvo m uaiiuiu, 
w’liilst vonoratioii ia objccfcivo. To bo sni'O, il ia more 



§ 2C. men aro ao thorptigUJy 

(vCi'-' notliing r'^ly iiiioi'oaLa fchoin^butJJioiiwoKa. Tlioy 
always tiiink of ilioir 'owTr’easo aa soon as ovoi‘ any 
remark is iiiaclo, and llioirwbolo aitonUiai is ongvoaseil 
and absorbed by tlio morosb cliaiico roforoncu Lo any- 
thing which adccU thorn poranually, bo it never so 
romofco: witli tlio result tliafc thoy have »o..lio\ycr Ipjii 
for i'orm ing an olmicUyo, view of^fchings, should tlio 
couvorsation take tliafc turn; ncifchoi* can Ihoy admit 
any validity in argumonta which toll against tlioir 
iutorost or their vanity. Xlonco their abtontion is 
easily distiaelod. X’hoy aro so rcudily offended, in- 
auUod nr annoyed, that in discussing any imporsona' 
mattor witli them, no earo is too great to avoid 
lotting your romavks boar tho sliglitcst possible I'ol'or- 
onco to tho very worthy and sonsitivo individuals 
whom yovi havo bcl'oro you ; for anything you may 
say will porluips hurt tlioir foolings. ro^dfi^galJybC&i’O 
about ixoiilung, that . doos^c ^ ftircot. thoni. j?iu;S9jXQj. 
Ti'uo and'*sbi'iking obsorvatidns, fmo, aubtlo and witty 
tilings aro lost upon thorn: tlioy cannot understand 
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01* feoi them. But anytliing that disturbs thoii^ pctly 
vanity in the most remoto and indirect way, or re- 
flects prejudicially upon their o.'cccodin^^ly procioui- 
solves — to that, they are most tenderly sensitive. In 
tlii.s rc.spoct they are like the little do^ whoso toes 
you arc bo apt to tread upon inadvertently — you 
know it by tlio shrill bark it sols up: or, again, they 
rcsoinblo a sick man covered with sores and boils, 
witli whom the greatest cave niu.st bo taken to avoid 
unnecessary handling. And in sojno people tliis feel- 
ing reaches .such a jms.s that, if they are talking with 
anyone, and ho exhibits, or does not sunitflontly con- 
ceal, his intolligonco and discornmont, they look upon 
it as a downright insult; although for the moment 
tiioy liido their ill-will, and the un.suspocting aiUlior 
of it afterwards ruminatc.s in vain upon their coniliict, 
and racks his brains to discover what in tho world ho 
could have done to excite tlioir malice and liatrod. 

it is just as ce«y to flaUqr and win 
aiufthis^why their judgniont is usiflinj^oorrupt, and 
why their opinions are swayed, nub iiy what is really 
true and right, but by tlio favour of llio. parly or class 
to whicli they belong. And tho ultimate ron.son of it 
all is, that in such jicoplo foico of will greatly pre- 
dominates over knowledge ; and lienee their meagre 
intellect is wliolly given up to tlio service of tho will, 
and can never free itself from that .service for a 
momoDt. 

Ajbrology^furnishcs a magnificent proof of this 
misoi^W 6 " 8 iih]ictivo tendency in men, wluoh leads 
them to 800 everything only as bearing upon thom- 
solvos,aud to think of nothing that is not straightway 
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mado^into a pon.onal matter. Tho aim of astrology is 
to bring tho motions of tho celestial bodies into 
relation -svith tho wiotchod Jigo, and to Oitablish n 
connoctiou between a comet in tho sky wxd squabbles 
and rascalities on cartlu^ 

§ 27. When any wrmig statement ia made, whether 
in public, ov in aoclety, or in books, and well received 
— or, at any rate, not rol'utod — that is no reason wliy 
you should despair or think that there tljo inattor 
will rest. You should comfort yoursolf witli the 
rcllGClIoii tJiub the question will bo afterwards gjudu- 
aUy subjected to examination ; light will be thiwn 
upon it ; it will bo thought over, considorocl,discu.ssod, 
and gonorally in the Qud the corj,*ftcfc view will bo 
readied ; so that, aCtoi'' a time— tho length of which 
will depend upon tho dinicuUy of the subject — every* 
ono will come to uudoraland that which a clear head 
saw at once. 

In tho moantimo, of course, you must have i)ationco. 
lie who can see truly in tho midst of general infatua- 
tion is liko a man whoso watch keeps good time, when 
all clocks in the town in which ho lives are wrong. 
Ho alono knows tho right timo ; but what uso is that / 
to him ? for ovoryono goos by tho clocks which speak ( 
false, not oven oxcopling those wlio know that his / 
watch is tho only ono that is right. 

§ 28. Mon arq^ li ko ch ilckcn. in that, if_yo u s poil 
tbsiD* tho£ljecomo nqugj®^ 

IThoroforo it is well not to be too indulgent or 

^ Soc, for instaiioo, Stobtoii^ Sdog. I. xxii. 9. 
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oliavitablo with anyone. You nmy lako it as agijnoral 
rule that you will not lose a ivionil by rolusing hiui a 
loan, bub that you are very likely to ilo so by gmiiting 
lit; and, for aimilar reasons, you will nob readily 
alionato people by being soniowhab ]iroud and carolcss 
in your behaviour; but if you are very kind ai\d 
, comidaisanb towards them, you will often make thorn 
arrogant and intolerable, and so abj-oacK will onsuo. 

Tliuve is ono thing Ibat.inoro tiian any oLber, Lb rows 
people absolutely olf their balance — the thoiiglit that 
you aro dopeiidcnt upon thoin. This is sure to produce 
an inaolout and doiuiiiooring manner to\tards you. 
iriioro are soino people, indood, wlio become rude if 
you enter into any kind of relation witli thorn ; for 
instance, if you have occasion to convorso with tliom 
l'ie(p\onUy upon oourulontial mabtoi-H, they soon comp, 
to fancy that they cau^h^.o libortio.4 with you, and so 
they try to IraiwgrosH the laws of politeiioH.s. This 
is wliy there are so few with whom you care to bo- 
como more intimate, and why you Hlif)uld avoid 
vnlgmy lieoplo. If a man conTcTU) 
tlunlc fhat 1 am more dopoudont upon liim than ho is 
upon mo, bo at once focls as Uiough I had .stolon 
something from him; and hi.s oiuloavour will bo to 
havo his vongoanco and got it back. Tho only way 
to attain suporiority in dealing with men, i.s to lot it 
bo scon that you aro independent of them. 

And in this view it is advisablo to jo^oMryono of 
y, 2 HJ 5 cc|uodiT^co — whothpr , mfin or woman~fool 
you eoiaid, -.yQry:^woirdisponbo wltir 
This,..will - oonsoSdato. 'iViop.^Y). 
Nay, with most people there will bo lurYiaim in 
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occasio)jally mixing a grain of disdain with your 
troatmoub of them ; that will make them valiio your 
friendship all the more. Chi non istima vien atimato, 
as a subtle Italian proverb has it — to disregard is to / 
win regard. But if wo really think very TiigTily of a y 
person, wo should conceal it from him liko a crime./ 
This is iiot a very gratifying thing to do, but it is' 
right. Wily, a dog will not boar being treated too ^ 
kindly, lot alono a man \ 

§ 29. It is often the case that people of noble 
chojyictoc.aiifl_g£oat mental ^ifts betray V strange Jack 
of wor lcllv wiad om n^~a"clolicioncy ift tho knowledge 
especially wlion they are young; with 
tho result that it is easy to deceive or mislead them ; 
and that, on the other liond, natures of tho commoner 
sort are more ready aud succas-sful in making thoir 
way in tho world. 

Tho reason of tliis is that, when a man has little or 
no oxperieuco, ho must judgo by his own antecedent 
notions; and in matters domandirigjudgmont, an ante- 
cedent notion is never on tho same level as experience. 
For, with tho commoner sort of people, an antecedent 
notion moans just their own selfish point of view. 
This is nob tho case witli those whoso mind and 
character aro above tho ordinary ; for it is precisely 
in this respect — thoir unselfishness — that they differ 
from tho rest of mankind; and as tlioy judgo otlior 
people’s thoughts aud actions by thoir own high 
standard, tho result does not always tally with thoir 
calculation. 

But if, in the end, a man of noblo cliavactcr comes 
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to seo, OS tho effocfc of his owu oxporioncoj or*by th 
lessons Iio IcamH from others, what it is that may b 
1 Gxpooted of mon in general, — namely, that iivo-sixtli 
j of thorn aro morally and intellocfcuaUy bo constitute 
/ that, if circumstances do not ])lacG you in relation wit 
thorn, you Jiod bettor get out of thoir way and koc 
I as far as possible from having anything to do wit 
thorn, — still, ho will scarcely over attain an adequat 
notion of thoir wrotchcdly mean and shabby nature 
all his lifo long ho will have to bo oxtonding an 
adding to tho inforior ostinmto ho forms of thorn ; nn 
in tho moantimo ho will commit a great many mij 
takes and do himsolf harm. 

Then again, after ho 1ms really taken to hoart tli 
lessons that have been taught him, it will occasional! 
happen that, when he ib in tho society of people whoi 
ho does not know, ho will bo surpi-isod to lincl lio' 
thdrowgldy reosonablo tlioy nil appoar to bo, both i 
tlmir conversation and in thoir doinoanour — in fac 
quite honest, sincere, vii tuous and tvuatwovthy poopl 
and at the same time shrowd and clovor. 

But that ought not to perplex him. Nature is nt 
liko tboso bad poots, who, in .sotting n fool or a kna^ 
before us, do thoir work so clumsily, and with sue 
evident design, that you might almost fancy you sa 
tho poot standing behind each of his charactors, an 
continually disavowing thoir sonbimonts, and tollhi 
you in a tone of warning ; This is a knave ; Unit is 
fool; do not mind what he sa/y$. Bub Naturo go( 
to work liko Shakospoaro and Qootlio, poots wf 
make ovoryono of their charnctoi's — oven if it is tl 
devil himself I — appear to be quite in tl»o right Cor tl 
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moment that thoy como bo£oro us in fchoii* sovoral 
parts ; tho ohoractors arc dosenbed so objectively that 
tlioy oxcito our intorost and compel us to sympatliiso 
with Lhoir.poinfc of viow j for, liko tlio works of Nature, 
ovoryono of thoso cliaractors is evolved os tho result 
of somo hidden law or prineiplo, which rnakos nil thoy 
Bay and <lo ajipear natural and Ihcroforo ncceasary. 
And you will always bo tho proy or tlio plaything | 
of tho devils and fools in this world, if you oxpocfc to ,) 
joo thorn going about with horns or jangling thoiri’ 
bolls. 

And it sHould ho borne in mind that, in their intor- 
courao with others, pco])lo_ a ro Hko tlxo or liko 

liun ch back s ; theyjhojv you oujy^g^ pl^thpix 
11 very man hal an in nalp^ ta lont iov m.\iniciy, — for 
making a mask out of his physiognomy, so that Jio 
can always look as if ho really wore wliat lie protends 
to bo ; and since ho makes his calculations alway.y 
within tho linos of his individual nature, Iho appear- 
ance ho puts on suits him to a nicoty, aud its oUbet is 
oxlronioly doooptivo. Ho dona lua maak whenever 
his object is to flatter himsoIP into somo one’s good 
opinion ; and you may pay just os much altontiou to 
it as if it woro made of wax or cardboard, novor for- 
getting that oxcollont Italian proverb: non b ei t^'ialo 
ccuie che non meni la coda , — there is no dog so bad bub 
tliat ho will wag his tail. 

In any cose it is well to toko caro ng^tP^foriDua. 
hig hly f avourable opinion of aporaonw^ao o^liaiut- 
anco ymiTavo only rcccutly made, for otherwise you 
are very likely to bo disappointed ; and thon you will 
bp ashamed of yourself and porliojis ovou sullor soipo 
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injury. Ami while I am on Iho subject, thorojs an- 
j other fact that desofvos mention. It is this. A man 
/filers his character just in tlio way in whieii Ho cicala 
j with Uiljjca, — for thou.ho is oil’ his. guard. Tliis will 
-i often ’aQord a good oppoYffinity of observing the 
boundless egoism of a mans natiiro, and liis total laclc 
of consideration for others ; and if those defects show 
themselves in small things, or merely in his general 
demeanour, you will find fcliat they also underlie his 
action in matters of imporlanco, although lio may dis- 
guise the fact. This is an opporltinity which should 
not bo missed. If in the little aflliirs of o^ory day,—* 
tho triflos of lifo, those matters to whicli tho vulo de 
'minimis non applies,— a man is inoonsidorato and 
seeks only wliat is advantageous or convoiiiunt to liim- 
aolf, to tho projudico of others' rights ; if ho appro- 
n riatos t o himself that wliioh belongs to all alike, you 
may b e^gurp there is no juutico in his hcarbi and that 
ho would bo as comi^ oronji wholoaalo BaalQ, only tliat, 
and compulmbu bind his h ands . Do not trust 
liim boyond your door. IIo wJio is not afraid to break 
tho laws of his own private cirolo, will break those of 
tlio State when ho can do so with impunity. 

If tho average man wore so constituted that the good 
in him outweighed tho bad, it would bo moro advis- 


able to roly upon his sense of justice, fairness, grati- 
tude, fidelity, love or compassion, than to work upon 
liis fears ; but os tho contrary is tho case, and it is tho 
bad tliat outweighs tho good, tlio opposite course is tho 
more prudent one. 

If any person with whom wo are assooiatod or Imvo 
to do, exhibits unpleasant or annoying cpuilitios, wo 
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have f)n\y to ask om-solvea whollior or not this person : 
is of so much valuo to us that wo can put up with ' 
frequent and repeated oxhibitions of thosamo qualities ^ 
in a somewhat aggravated form.^ In case of an aflirm- j 
ativo answer to this question, there will not bo much 
to bo said, because talking is very littio use. Wo must 
lot the uiattor pass, with or witliout somo notice ; but 
wo should novoi’tlioless lomomber that wo are thereby 
exposing ourselves to a ropotition of the oHonco. If 
the answer is in the negative, wo must break witli our 
worthy fnond at onco and for ovor ; or in tlio ease of 
a sorvanb, clismiaa liiin. For ho will inevitably repeat 
thoonbneo, or do aoinoUiing tantamount to it, sliould 
tho occasion roturn, ovon though for tho moment ho is 
deep and sincoro in his assuraneos of tho contrary. 
Thoro is notliing, absolutely nothing, that a man can- 
not forgot, — but not hirnself, his otvn okwaciCT. For 
Gl\iu-aqj,or is incqyrlg lblQ ; because all a man’s actionf^^ 
omaimto from an Inward principle, in virtue of whicl 
ho must always do tlio same thing under like circum- 
stances j and ho cannot do otherwisa Lot mo rofo^ 
to my prize essay on tlioso-eallod Frcedoviof the W^iil 
tho perusal of which will dissipate any delusions tho 
reader may havo on this subject. 

To bocoino reconciled tq_a^fuond.Ayith whom you 
h avQ br olccn. i§ a form of wqahncgs ; and you pay tho 
penalty of it when ho takes tho firat opportunity of 
doing pi’ccisoly tho very thing whioli brought about 
tbo breach j nay, ho docs it tho more boldly, bocauso 
ho is secretly conscious that you cannot got on without 

1 To forgivo md forgd moans to throw away donily bought 
oxpoviouoo. 
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I liim. Tina is also applicnblo to servants whom you 
liavo dismissed, and tlion taken into your ecrvico again. 

For the same reason, yon slioukl just as little expect 
people to continue to act in a similar way under altered 
circumstanccj?. The truth is that men alter their de- 
mwinour and sentiments just as last as their interest 
cliangc s^nd their design in tins respect is a Sill drawn 
for .such slmrb payment that the man must bo still 
more short-sighted who accepts the bill without iiro* 
testing it. Accordingly, 8n)iposo you want to know 
how a man will behave in an oflico into which you 
I think of putting him; you slioukl not buifd upon ex- 
pectations, on his promises or assurances. For, oven 
allowing that he is quite sincovo, ho is speaking about 
a matter of which ho has no knowledge. The only 
way to calculate how lie will behave, is to consider the 
circumstauccs in which ho will bo placed, and tho ex- 
tent bo which they will connict with his character. 

If you wish to got a clear and profound insight — and 
ibis very needful — into tho true bub mokmcholy olo- 
' monts pXjrhich mos t men are made, you will And ib a 
very instructive thing to tako~iPio*U'ay they behave iu 
the pages of litoraliivo os a coniinontavy to their doiug.s 
in pmcLical life, and vtc*'. versa. 'J'ho oxporionco thus 
gained will bo very useful in avoiding wrong ideas, 
whether about youmolE or about others. Bub if you 
come across any special trait of meanness or stupidity 
— in life or in litoraburo, — you must bo careful nob to 
let it annoy or distress you, but to look upon ib 
merely os an addition to your knowledge — a now 
fact to bo considered in studying tho character of 
humanity. Your attitude towards it will bo that of 
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UlO iniflcralogist who Bfciimblos upon a very charactor- 
istic speciinoii of a mineral. 

Of eoiu’so l/boro are somo facts which arc very ex- 
ceptional, and it is difTiciiU to UQdorstand how they 
nri.se, and liow it is that como to bo such enor- 
mous (lin’oronccs between man and inan;but,in gonoral, 
wliat was said long ago is quite true, and ^lo >vorkl^is 
inji^yory^lmd ^yp ,y. In savage countries they cat one 
anotlior, in civilised countries tlioy deceive one an- 
other; and that is what people call tito way of tlio 
world I What are States and all tho olalwrate systems 
of politicalmacliinory, and the rule of force, wliothor 
in home or in foreign aflairs, — what are they but 
barriers against tlio boinidless iniquity of mnnicind ? 
Boos not all liistory show that whenever a king Is 
firmly planted on tho throne, and his people roach .some 
degree of prosperity, ho uses it to load his army, like a 
band of robbers, against adjoining countries ? Arp npt, 
a lmos t all wars ultimately uiidorta| con for purposes of 
jil^lov ? In the most romoto antiquity, and to somo 
extent also in the Middle Ago, tho conquered became 
slaves, — in other words, they had to work for tliose 
who conquered thorn; and wlioro is tho difibronco 
between that and paying war-taxes, whicli roprosont 
tho product of previous work ? ^ 

^ULwa)-, says Vdtgoio, is .a matter of robbQi:y ; and 
tho Gornmns sliould take that as a warniifoi'. ^ 

O 

§ 30. No man is so formed that ho can bo loft 
ontiroly to hiinsolf, to go his own ways ; ovoryono 
needs to bo guided by a proconcoived plan, and to 
follow covUin general rules. But if this is carried 
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too fftr> and a man tries to tako on a chavacto» which 
is not natural or innato in iiiin, bub is arbificially 
acquired and evolved merely by a process oi’ roason- 
ing, lie will very soon discover that Nature cannot bo 
ibvood, and that it you drive it out, it will return 
despite your ottbrts : — 

Natiiram expcllcs fwca, lamfin vsqiie rccimcl. 

To uiulorAtand a rule governing conduct towards 
others, oven to discover it for oneself and to express 
it neatly, is easy enough ; and still, vory soon after- 
wards, the rule may bo broken in practice. J3nt that 
is no reason for despair ; and you need nob fancy that 
as ib is impossible to rogulabo your life in acoordanco 
with aUslract ideas and maxims, it is bettor to live just 
as you plcoso. Here, as in all thoorotical instruction 
that aims at a practical result, the first thing to do 
I is to understand the rule ; tho second thing is to 
learn tho practice of it. Tho theory may bo undor- 
.stood at once by an effort of reason, and yet tho prac- 
. tico of it acquired only iu course of timo, 

A pupil may learn tho various notes on an instru- 
ment of music, or tho difToront positions in fencing ; 
and when ho makes a mistake, as ho is sure to do, 
liowovor hard he tries, ho is apt to .think it will bo 
irapossiblo to observe tlio rules, when ho is sot to read 
music at sight or challenged to a furious duel. Bub 
for all that, gradual practice makes him perfect, 
through a long series of slips, blunders and fresh 
efforts. It is just the same in other things ; in learn- 
ing to write and speak Latin, a man will forgot the 
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giamftmLioal niles ; it ia only by long pmctico tliat u 
blockliead turns into a conrlior, that a paasionato man 
becomes shrowcl and worklly-wiao, or a frank jjcrson 
morvod, or a nobio pci-aon Ironical. But tiioiigii .solf- 
discipiino of this kind is tho result of long l)abifc, it 
always works by a sort of oxtorual compulsion, which 
Nature never ccasos to resist and somotimos unox- 
poctediy ovoroomea. Tho diftbrcnco botwoon action j 
in accordanco witli aUstracb principles, ami action as j 
tho result of original, innato tondoncy, is tlio same as ) 
that between a work of art. say a watcli—whero form I 
and movement are improssod upon shapeless and 
inert matter— and a living organism, where form and • 
inattor arc one, and each is inseparable from tlio other. 

Tiicro ia a maxim attributed to tho Kmporor 
Napoleon, which expresses this rolat toii between ac;:. 
quii^d.and innate, cjmractor, and confirms what^T ' 
havo said : cyi^i /tki'nd that is v/nnutv/t'al is ioni^erfect j 
— a rule of universal application, wholhor in tho 
pliysical or in tho mo 2 *al sphere. Tho only exception 
I can tliink of to this rule is avonturine,^ a substance 
knowii to mineralogists, which in its natural state 
cannot compare witii the artificial prc])aration of it. 

And in this connection lot mo ufctor a word of pi*o- ; 
tost again-st any and every form of ad'ectatio n. It ' 
always avou-scs contempt; in tho’first plwer^ccauso • 
it argues dece^ion, and the deception is cowardly, 
for it is bnsod on 1‘onr; ajid, secondly, it argues soJ|^. 

* Transhdor’s .fiTok.— Avontiu inoisn rare kindof qiiavU; and 
tlio sumo niimo is givon to a brownish-coloured glass mucli i-o- 
Bombling it, whioli is miinufactuml at Murano. • It is so-oallcd 
from tlio fact tltat tho glass was cliscovorod by ohanen 
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eolulomnation, Wwiso it means that a man is tryinn* 
to appear wimfc lio is not, ami thovoforo somotliing 
wliich ho thinks bettoi§ * than lio actually is. To afToc't 
a quality, and to pliuno yoin-soil; upon it, is just to 
confess that you have not pot it. Whothor it is 
coui-t^jc, or learning, or intellect, or wit, or sueccss 
with women, or riclics, or social po.sition, or wliaiovcr 
f else it may bo that a man boa.sts of, you may concliido 
; by Ins b^j^ig about it Unit that i.s precisoly tho 
■ direction iiTvidnch he h vaUior weak ; for Jf. a man 
i possesses any %uljiy to thoJ'uU, it will not 

I Qccuv to him to make a great sliow ot aflSbing it ; ho 
J is quite contont to know tliat ho hasjt, '.riiat ig'tlio 
' application of llio SpaniHli proverb : herradw'a qua 
chacolotca cldvo le falta — a clattering hoof moans a 

.. I llrat, no man ougli't 

to lot 11)0 roina go qnito looso, and h 1 )ow Jiimsoir just 
os ho is : fur thorq arc many ovil and bo.stial sides to 
"'***®^^ ro(^uivo to bo liiddon av^^oiit ojf 
8^; and this justilios 'ttirnogaWoXffiS'of^^ 
simulation, but it does not justify a positive feigning 
of qualities which arc not thoro. It should also bo 
vcinoinborod lliat all’cctation is recognisod at onco, 
oven boforo it is clear what it is that is being aflbctod! 
And, finally, allbctation cannot Inst very long, and 
one day tlio mask will fall ofi'. Mmo potest porsonctm 
Mufcnv^lam, says Sonoca^ ficta oito in natvA'am 
aucrni recidmit-—m onojan porsovoro long in a fictiti- 
ous Ghav ootor; for naturo will soon ro-assorrilsoll'r'~"’°* 

§ 31. A man bears tho weight of his own body 

^ De Clmanlia, I. 1, 
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withoiit knowing ifc, but l\o soon fcols tho woight ol 
any otlior, if ho trios to inovo it : in tho samo way, n 
nian^^oa n s<?o o tiior jiGOplo’s shorteqiningH and vices, 
butjio is b lihd^^~fns ow n. This arrangomoiit has 
ono advanlago : it turns other poopio into a kind ol’ 
mirror, in which a man can sco clearly everything 
that is vicious, I'aulty, ill-brod and loathsomo in liis 
own natiiro j only, it is generally tho old story of tho 
dog barking at its own imag o*? it is hiinsolf that ho 
secs and not another dog, as lio fancies. 

Ho wiio criticises otliors, works at tJio reformation 
of himself.* Thoso who form tho secret habit of scrut- 
inising other people’s general behaviour, and passing 
severe judgmout upon what tlicy do and leave undone, 
thereby improve thoinsolvc.s, and work out thoir own 
perfection: for they will havosuflicientsonso of justice, 
or at any rate oiiougli pride and vanity, to avoid in 
thoir own ease that which tlioy condemn so harsldy 
olsowhoro. But tolerant people aro just tho opposite, 
and claim for thomsolvcs tho same indulgence that 
they extend to others — Imic veniam dawits 
quQ viciseim. It is all very well for the Bible to tallc 
about tlio mote in another’s oyo and tho beam in one’s 
own. Tho nature of tlio oyo is to look not at itself \ 
but at oLlicr things; ai\d Ihoroforo to observe and 
blame faults in another is a very suitablo way of be- 
coming conscious of one’s own. Wo iequii*o a looking- { 
glass for tlio duo dr^iiig of our moj'als^ 

T)io same rule applias in tlxT'casb of atyJg, and ^no,.^ 
^WiriUngr If, instead of condemning, yoiTapplaud some 
'■'’tiw folly in these matters, you will imltato it. TJiat 
is just why literary follies have such vogue in Germany 
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Tho Germans aro a very tolerant people — everybody 
can SQQ that I Tlicir maxim is — llano voniam dam'im 
■pctim/iisque viovisim. 

§ 32. When bo is yoxing, a man o£ noblo chavaclor 
fancies that Ibo relations prevailing amongst manlciiul, 
and Llto alliances to wliich fcheso relations lead, aro, at 
bottom ami cssonlially, idlMHn tbeir nature; that is 
to say, that they rest upon similarity of dUpositiou or 
sentiment, or tasto, or Intollcctnal power, and so on. 

But, later on, ho finds out tliat it is a real foundation 
svl\ich nndovlios those aUiancos ; that tho^ avo basod 
upon some interest. This is tlio trno foiuula- 

tiqi\ oy_almo.st all ndliancos : nay, most men liavo no 
notion of an alVianco ro-sting upon any other basis. 
Accordingly, wo find that a man is always monsurod 
by tho ofiico ho holds, or by his occupation, nationality, 
or family relations — in a word, by tlio position and 
character which have been anaignod him in tho con- 
ventional armngoments of life, whoro ho is ticketed 
and treated a.s so much goods. KoforGuco to wimt lie 
is in himself, ns a man — tu tlic moasuro of his own 
ponsonal qualities — is never made unless for convoni- 
cnco' sake: and so that view of a man is somotliing 
exceptional, to bo sot aside and ignored, tho moment 
tliat anyone finds it disagrccablo ; and this is what 
usually happons. But th o luqro of porsojial .worth _o^ 
man h^,_tlio Jess jfiqqsur^^ will take in_.thpso_cqn-., 

vcnU onal avrgngomonte ; and^ho-wlirtty to wilditow 
tlm sph ere in which they appj.y. Tho^ 
wKy'OToso aiTongcmonts exist at all, is simply that in 
this world of onvs misery and need avo the chief 
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fcnfc»r<»s: fchoi'oforo it is ovciywlioro tlio oswiitinl and 
pavamount business of life to doviso tlio means of 
alleviating them, 

§ 33. As paper-money circulates in the world in- 
stead of real coin, so, in the place of true o^tocm and 
g^iiino rviend.ship, you litivo the outward appoaranco 
ol' i t— a mnni c show modo to look as much lilco the 
real thing os possible. 

On tlio other hand, it may bo asked whether thoro 
are any people who really dosorvo tlio truo coin. For 
my own part, I should certainly pay more respect to 
an honest dog wagging his tail than to a luindrod 
such demonstrations of human regard. 

True and genuine fricndsliip prcsu[)po.'5CS a strong 
sympathy with the weal and woo of another — purely 
objeolivo in its oliaractor and quite disintorostod ; and 
this in its turn moans an absolute klontilication of 
self with the object of friendship. The egoism of 
liuman nature is so strongly antagonistic to any sucli 
sympathy, tliat true friendshii) belo ngs to. that class of 
.things — the sca:S<ii:pfU»t, for instanco, — with regard 
to which no one knows wlioth or th ey a ro fa bulous or 
really cxi.st soiribwlici'o, or- other. 

S^l, in many cases, there is a grnip of true and 
gonulno friendship in the relations^ man to man, 
though generally, of courao, some secret personal 
iutoresb is at tho bottom of them — some one among 
the many forms that sollishncas can take. ]3ut. in a 
world where all is imperfect, this grain of truo feeling 
is such an ennobling iiiQucuco that it gives some 
warrant for culling those relations by tho name of 
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friondsljip, for tlioy Htand far above fcbo ordinary 
^ fi ioiulahips that prevail amon«<sb mankiad. Tho 
I lubber aro 80 constituted that, wove you to lioav liow 
your doar frionds speak of you boliiud your back, you 
would never aay auotlior word to bhotu. 

Apart from the coso whore it would bo a real help 
to you if your frioml were to make aouio couHidovablo 
sacvificc to servo you, there is n o boi tor moang jpf 
tho gcmiinoncsa of his fcpling_lhau tho _\vay.in.wllhih 
ho rccoives tho news of a iidsfoj^.tuup that ^ 
happened to you. At that moment tho ox)>vcss\on of 
his fcatiu'os will oifchor show that his one "thought is 
that of true and sineoro sympathy for you; or olso tho 
absolute composure of Ins cimntonanco, or tho passing 
tracQ of something other than sympathy, will coniirm 
the wolhknown maxim of La Hochol’oucauld j Bam 
VadvmiU do nos meillmrs amis, nous trowvons 
lonjov/rs (}uolt;uc chose quine nom ddplaitpas. In- 
clood, ut such a moment, the ordinary so-callod friend 
will find it hard to suppress tho signs of a slight smilo 
of plcnsm'o. Tlioro are few ways by which you can 
make more certain of putting people into a good 
luunour than by tolling them of some trouble that has 
recently befallen you, or by unroaorvodly disclosing 
some personal weakness of yours. How characborislio 
this is of humanity I 

I^tanfiajncng|)gj^^ udjoial bo 

frioiidship , however disinclined a man may bo tc. 
admit it. Our wgard for people whom wo do nol 
sec — oven though they bo our dearest frionds— 
gradually dries up In.tlm coureo of years, and tho} 
become abstract notions \ so that our iutorosb in thou 


growj^ to bo inoio and inoro iiitollcctual, — nay, it is 

kopt up only as a kind of tradition; whilst wo retain 

a lively and dcop intorost in thoso who aro constantly 

before our eyes, even if they bo only pot animals. 

Thi.s shows how much men are limited by thoir senses, 

and how true is the remark that Qootho makes in 

Tasso about tho dominant iniluouco of .the present 
■ 

inouLGUt: — 

Die OegenxcaH iat eine mOehtiye QOUin.^ 

Friends of ilie house aro very rightly so called ; 
because they are friends of tho house rather than of 
its master; in other words, they aro more like 
than doga 

Your friends will tell you that they aro sincoro ; 
your enoir.ios are really so. Lot your onoinioe' censure 
bo like a bitter medicine, to bo used as a means of 
solf-knowlodgo. 

A fricaid ju^nce^, as tho saying goes, is rare. Nay, 
it is^ust tiio contrary ; no sooner have you made a 
friend than ho is in need, and asks you fora loan. 

§ 84. A man must bo still a greenhorn in tlio 
ways of tho world, if lie imagines that ho can make 
himsolf popular in society b y exhibiting intollig oiice 
and discernment. ”^lDr IRo immense majority of 
])coplc, such (pialitios excite li ntred and re sen tm e nt, 
whicli are rendered all tlm'hardor to bear by tho fact 
that people aro obliged to suppress — ovou from tliom- 
BclvcH — tlio I'cal reason of fcl)oir anger. 

What ncUially tako.s place is this. A man fools and 
* Act iv., sc, *1. 
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porcoives that the person with whom ho is convers- 
ing is intolleetually very much his suporior. Ho 
thereupon secretly and half-unconsciously coucludos 
that liis interlocutor must form a proportionately low 
and limited osliinato of l\is abilities. That is a 
method of reasoning — an cnthymeuAc — which rovisos 
the bitlorost feelings of sullen and rancorous liatrcd.’- 
And so Qracian is quito right in saying that tlio only 
way to win aflection from people is to show tho mo.st 
animal-like simplicity of domcaiiour — para ser Men 
qniato, el unico medio vestirse la picl del mas simple 
de lo$ hrulos} 

'.I'o sliow your intdligonco, and discoi'uinonJi_ is jjnly 
an indirect way of reproaching other po()])lo for being 
dull and incapablo. And besides, it is natural for a 
vulgar man to bo violontly agitated by tho siglib of 
opposition in any form ; and in tins case onvy comes 
in as tho secret cause of Ins hostility, ^’or it is a 

^ Cf. Welt ah WHle uml VarsUllung, Blc. IT. p. 260 ('Uh Edit.), 
whoro I quoto fi-om Dr. Johnson, and from Morolt, tho friond of 
Ciootlio’s youth. Tliolmunor^ys : Tlim is nolhhuj by^iuhicka. 
man exa^Kralcf most ^eo^lcjnore, than^j iispUtying a sup erior^ 
aljUTty of briiliancy tH 'I'licy scorn })Ua.ml at iha 

\ lime, tut Uictr envy wdccs Wicm. curae him nt t/icvr heiMls. 

1 (BoswoH's Life of Johnson, ftotat: 74.) 

* ® Trmidator’s Note. — ^Balthazar Gnioian, Oraonlo moAvnal, y 

uitc tie prudcncia, 240. Graoiftn (IDBi-lODS) was a Spanish 
proao writer and Jesuit, whoso worhs deal ohiolly with l.lio 
observation of ohavactor in tho various phonomona of life. 
Sohoponhauor, among othors, had a groat admiration for his 
worldly philosophy, and translated liis Oracido maiival — a syatom 
of rulos for tho oondiiot of lifo— into Gorman. Tho sumo hoolc 
was iranslatod into English towards tliu oluso uf iho seveutoonth 
coniury. 
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matter daily obaorvation that peo^lo^ _fcjLlc 9 , .ilio 
g »;‘oatQ3t pleg suiy^ in Uiat which satisfies thoir vanity ; 
and vanity cannot bo satisfied wTtTiout compoiis^on 
with others. Now, there is nothing of which a man 
is prouder than of intellectual jibijity, fur it is this 
tiiat gives liim liia commanding place in the animal 
world. It is an exceedingly rjvsh thing to let anyone see 
that you are decidedly superior to liim in this respect, 
and to let other people see it too; because ho will 
then thirst for vengeance, and generally look about 
for an opportunity of taking it by moans of insult, 
because this is to pass from the sphere of intellect to that 
of will — and thoro all are on an equal footing as ro* 
gards the fooling of hostility. Ileuco, wtiilo rank untl| 
riches may always reckon tipon deferential treatment' 
in society, that is something wliich intolleotual ability', 
can never oxpoct ; to bo ignored is the greatest favour’ 
shown to it ; and if pcoplo notice it at all, it is because * 
they regard it as a piece of impertinence, or else as 
something to whicli its possessor has no legitimate', 
right, and upon which ho dares to pride himself; and>j 
in retaliation and rovongo for his conduct, people! 
secretly try and humiliato him in some other way;/ 
and if they wait to do this, it is only for a fitting i 
opportunity. A man may bo as huinblo as possible in 
Ins domeanoui', and yot liardly over got people to 
overlook his crimo in standing iatellectually above 
them. In tlio Garden of Rosea, S^i .makes thoi 
remark : — You should know that foollwi people a/i'e a| 
livmdA'cdfold more averse to meeting the wise than the 
wise are indisposed for the company of the foolish. 

On the otlior hand, it is a i-cal reconimondation to' 
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, bo atu)>yl. Fov just ns wawnth is ngi'ccabl^ to tho 
bodJT^&o ifc (Iocs Uio mind good to fool its suporiority ; 
and a man will scok company likely to give liiin this 
fooling, as instinctively as ho will approach tho firo* 
plofio or walk in tho siin if ho wants to gob warm. 
Bv\t this means that he will bo disliked on account 
of Ins suporiority ; and if a man is to bo likod, ho 
must really bo inferior iu point of intellect ; and tho 
same tiling holds good of a woman in point of^eauty. 
To give proof of real and unfoigned inforioriby to 
some of the people you meet — tliat is a ycry difUcult 
business indeed 1 

j Consider liow kindly and heartily n girl who is 
; passably pretty will welcome ono who is downright 
/ ugly. Physical advantages aro not thought so much 
< of iu tho COSO of man, though I suppose you would 
rfttlior a little man sat next to you than ono who was 
biggor than yourself. This is why, aJ}lotigsb_ mpn,Jt 
is. the dull and igimrant, and aipongsb womon^ the 
ug^,.whp uro'lirways pc^nlar anj^ in re (| nest . It is 
likely to bo said of such people that they aro ox- 
trernoly good-imtiired, bocau.so ovory ono wants to find 
a pretext for caring about thorn — a pretext which 
will blind botli himself and othor poo]do to tho real 
reason why ho likt« them, ^rhis is also why m en ia l 
( %uy SQi-t .always tends to isolate its 

pos_8C8sor: people run away from liim out of pure 
hatred, and say all manner of bad things about liim 
by way of justifying thoir action.' lioauty, iu tlio 

I ^ If you doBiro to got on in tlio world, frioiuls tmd acquaint* 
janceB at© by far tbo boat pasapovt to Coytuno. Tho poBsossion of 
(a groat deal of ability makoB a man nroud, and ihorofore not apt 
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case o£ womon, haa a similai* effect: very pvetty gvvls 
liavo no friends of tlieir own sox, and they oven find 
it liarcl to got another girl to keep thorn company. A 
handsoino woman should ahvay avoid applying for a 
position os companion, hecauso tho momonfc sho enters 
the room, her prospective mistveas will scowl at her 
hoauty, aa a piece of folly with which, both for her 
own and for )ior danglitors' sake, slio can very woll^ 
di.spciiso. Blit if tlio girl lias advantages of rank, tho ' 
case is very difforent ; bccaiiso rank, uiiliko personal 
qualitioH wlnoh work by tho force of mere contrast, 
produces its otVecI; by a process of lonoction ; niuoli in 
tho same way as tho particular hue of a j>orson’s com- 
plc.'cioM dopomls upon fcl»o prevailing tono of his 
immediato surroundings. 

§ 35. Our trust in otlicr people ofton consists in 
great measure of pure la/ancss, scUishness and vanity 
on our own part : I say laziness, because, instead of 
making inquiries ourselves, and exorcising mi active 

tn flattor thoso who Uavo vovy littlo, nml from whom, on thakj' 
account, tho iiosaossion of groat ability ahould bo carufully*; 
concoulocl. Tho consoiousiioes of small iiitoliuctnal power Imaj’ 
just tlio oppoaito ofloot, and is very oompatiblo with ii lminb)o,v' 
(iQhblo and otnnpaniojiablo natnro, and with veapoct for what ial 
moan and wrotolio.l. Tliia is why an inforior sort of nmn has boI 
many pcopio to bofriond and onoourogo him. ^ 

These vomnvks aro appUcablo not oifly to advanccjnonfc in 
politioal lifo, but to all uonipotition for pbicos of honour and 
dignity, nay, ovon for I'oputntion in tho world of scionco, litora- 
fcuvo and art. In loavnod soeiolica, for examplo, niodiocvity — 
tiiat vory acooplablo quality— is always to tlio foro, wliilst 
morib moots with tardy rooognitioii, or with none at all. So it is 
in ovorything. 
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care, wo prcfoi* to trust others; seljisknesa, kccan.sc 
wo are led to coniide in people by the pvesauro o! 
our own affairs; and vanity, when wo ask confidence 
for a mailer on which wo rather pride onvsolvos. Anv’ 
yet, for all tlmt, wo expect people to bo true to tiu 
trust wo l oposo in them, 

But wo ought not to become angry if people pub ni 
trust in us: because that really means that they paj 
ho nesty tho sincoro compliment of regarding it as [ 
vTry rare thing, — so rare, indeed, as to leave us in doub 
wl\etn5‘"n3 cxislonco is not merely fabuloi).s. 


§ 36. I^oliienfs8,—\vh\oh the Chinese hold to b< 
a cardinal virtue, — is based upon Jwo cons^demtion 
of po licy . I have explained one of those considora 
tTons in my JUlhics^; tho oilier is tvs follows:— Bolito 
now is a tacit agreement that people’s tnisorabl 
defects, whctlior moral or intellectual, sliall on oitlio 
side be ignored and not made the subject of vcproivcU 
and since these defects are thus rondorod somowim 
less obtrusive, tho reiiult is mutually advantageous. 

Itjs a wi^o thing to bp.ppUto ; consequently, it is 
stupid thing to bo rijdo. To make enemies by un 
nece&wry and wilful incivility, is just as insane 


' Tratislatm^s NoU.~Ui tho pfisango roforrod to (Ornndlugc di 
Mond, ooJIoctod worka, Vol. IV, pj). 187 luid 198), ScIiopoiihiuK 
cxplftins poHtonoaa as u oonventional and syatoniatio altompt I 
mask tho ogoisni of human nature in Hio smnU afl'airs of lit 
—an (^oism so ropulsivo that somo Buoh dovioo ia iiooessnry f( 
tiio piirposo of oonooaling its uglinosa. Tlio rolation wide 
politeness hoars to tho true \ovo of one’s noighbour is analogoi 
to that existing botwoon juatioo as an afihlr of logality, ai 
justioe as tho toal Integrity of tho heart. 
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proceeding as to sot your house on lire. For politenes^J^ 
is like a cuuntov — an avowedly falsw coin, with whiclii^ 
it is I’oolish to bo stingy. A sensible man will bo | 
generous in the use of it. It is eustonmvy in every 
country to end a letter with tlm w^ords -.—ijour most V, 
obedient servant— voire tres-humhle servitew'—suo 
devoLissimo servo. {The Gormans are the only pcojilo 
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who suppress the word s&i'vount — Diencr — because, of 
course, it is not true I) However, to carry politonessl 
to such an extent ns to damage your prosijccts, is like, 
giving money whore only countci'S are expected. 

Wax, a substance naturally i>ard and brittle, can bo 
made soft by the appUcation of a little warmth, so 
that it will take any shape yon please. In tbo same, 
way, by being polite and friendly, you can mako', 
people pliable and obliging, oven tliougli they are apt^ 
to bo crabbed and malevolent. Hence poUtoncss is U I 
human nature what warmth is to 

Of course, it is no easy matter to lx polite ; in so lar,' 

I mean, as it requires us to show groat respect for 
everybody, wlioroasmost people deserve none at all; 
and again in so far as it demands that we should feign 
the most lively interest in people, when we must bo 
vory glad that wo have nothing to do with them, 
combine politeness with,^ldo is a masterpiece of 
^^§tiQTn. 

Wo should bo much less reedy to lose our temper over 
an insult,— which, in tbo strict sense of the word, means 
that wo have not boon treated with respect, — if, on the 
one band, wo had not such an exaggerated estimate 
of our value and dignity — that is to say, it wo were 
not so immensely proud of oui’selves ; and, on the 
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tlio other hand, if we liacl arrived at any clear ^otioi 
of the judgment which, in his heart, one man gonerall’ 
passes upon another. If most people resent tin 
sliglitest hint tliat any blame attaches to them, yoi 
may imagine their feelings if they wore to ovorlioa 
what their acquaintances say about them. You shouh 
never lose sight of the fact that ordinary politcnosi 
is only a grinning mask: if it shifts its place a little 
or is removed for a moment, there is no use raising t 
I hue and cry. When a man is downright rude, it is ai 
■ tliougli lie liad taken oil' all liis clothes, and stood bo 
I fore you in natmaUhns. Like most men ii 
this condition, ho does not present a very iiltractivi 
( appearance. 

§ ^7. Ypu_ ought never to take any inan as..i 
for what you should do or leave undone ijio 
cause position and circumstances are ip no two casci 
jvli.k^, and difibrcnco of character gives a pcculiar, In 
dividual tone to what a man does. Hence dno cn» 
I faciimt idem, twti est idem — two persons may do tin 
I same thing with a dillbront result. A man should aei 

own clmractov, aa aeon as hi 
h'aa carefully doliboratod on what lie is about to do. 

The outcome of this is that ornginality cannot b( 
dispensed wth in prflctici&l matta roth 
tt man docs will not accord witli what ho is. 

I § 38- combat any map's^Qpyjion ; for thougl 

/ you reached the ago of Methuselah, you woiih 
never have done setting him right upon all the absnrc 
things that ho believes. 
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It is also well to avoid coi*i*ccting people’s inis- 
, takes in* conversation, iiowovoi* good your intentions j 
may bo; for it is easy to oiroiul people, and difTicult, I 
if not impossible, to mend fclioiii. 

If you feel irritated by the absurd remarks o£ two 
])Coplo whose oonvoimtion you happen to overhear, you 
should imagine that you are listening to the dialogue 
ol! two fools in a comedy. Prdbat'ivni est. 

The man who comes into Oho workl with the notion 
that ho is really going to instruct it in matters of the 
highest importance, may thank his stars if ho escapes 
with a whol« skin. 

§ 39. If you want your judgment to bo accepted, 
Qxprcss'it coolly and without pas.sion. All violence 
has its scat in the xvilt; and so, if yo\ir judgment is 
expressed with voliomonco, people will consider it an 
oHbrt of will, and not the outcome of knowledge, 
wliich is in its nature cold and unimpessionod. Since 
tlio will is tlio primary and radical olomont in human 
nature, and intellect merely suporvonos as something 
secondary, people are more likely to boliovo that the 
opinion you express with so inucli vchomonco is duo 
to the excited state of your will, ratlior tlian that the 
excitement of the will comes only from the ardent 
nature of your opinion. 

§ 40. Even wlion you aro fully justified in pi^s- 
iug yourself, you should never bo seduced into efoing 
80 ._ For y^ityj’s so very common, and merit so very 
uncommon, that oven if a man appears to be praising 
himself, tliongh very indirectly, people will bo ready 
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to laj' a hundred to one that ho is talking out of pu: 
vanity, and that ho has not sense eiiougli to eeo win 
a fool ho is making of himself. 

•Still, for all that, tlioro may bo some truth in Bacon 
romarlc that, as in tlio ease of calumny, if you t))i'o 
cnoiigli dirt, some of it will stick, so it is also in regai 
to solf-praiso ; with the conclusion that^lf-piuiso, i 
snmll doses, ia to bo i ccommeudod.^ * ^ 

* _ § 41. Jf you have reason to suspect that a perso 
you a lio, look as though you beliovod over 
'.word ho said. This will givo. Iiiiu coumgo to goon 
' jho will become moro vohemont in his ossortions, an 
ond Jifttray himself. 

perceive tlmt a ponson is tryj^g t 
p^^so'n^hing from you, but witli only partir 
^suVSSss, loo k as t hoyigh you did not boHevo liim. Tin 
jjopposition on your part will provSeo him into loacJin| 
out his rosorvo of truth and bringing the wholo forci 
of it to bear upon your incredulity. 

§ 42. You should regard all your private tiflair; 
as secrets, and. in respect of them, treat your acquaint 
anccs, oven though you are on good terms with them 
as perfect slrangei'a, lotting them know nothing more 

' 2Va«dat(ii’« J'foic.— Sohopenlmuor nlludos to the following 
passage in Bacon’s Do AMgnenHs Scientianim, BIc. viii., cli. 2 
Sicut eiiim did sold do cohimido, audaotor oalunmiavo, soinpoi 
nliqnid haorob ; «ic did potest dsjaotantia, (nisiplme defontiv 
fitait el ridtc»do;,«H<l«clor to vondita, sonipor aliquid I, norot. 
MacrebU carle aptidpopnlnm, licot }})-udcnliorc3 siibrideant. Itaqiu 
exUtimatio parla ph<ri>ho3 pnucoi'wnt fnslidium ahundt 
compensahil. 
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OUR REtATION TO OTIIKIIS. lOS 

than jilicy can soo lor IhcinsclvcB. For in course oC ' 
time, and niulor altered circumstances, you may iind ' 
it a (litiadvantaftc that they know oven tho most harm- ’ - 
less things about you. 

And, ns a general rule, it is more advisable to show \ 
your iutolligonco by saying nothing than by speaking i 
^01-’ Clones. . is. a mattdT^f yrud &BfiS. whilst j 
speech hai-l corneihing in it of vanity. Tho oppor- • 
tunlbio.s for displaying tlio one or tho other quality 
occur equally often ; but tho Hooting satisl'aciion 
aflbrdcd by speech is often proforrod to tho per- 
manent advantage socurofl byeilenco. 

Tlio feeling of relief whicli lively people oxpoi ionco 
in speaking aloud wlicn no ouo is listening, should not 
bo indulged, lost it grow into a habit ; for in tliis way 
thought o.sbablislio.s sucli very friendly terms with 
speech, that conversation is apt to bccomo a process of 
thinking aloud. Prudeuco exacts that a wide gulf ; 
should bo lixod botwoon what wo think and what we j 
say. 

At times wo fancy that people nro ultorly unablo to 
boliovo in tho truU\ of some statomont atfocting us 
poi'.sonally, whereas it never occurs to them to doubt 
it; but if wo give them tho slightest opportunity of 
doubting it, they find it absolutely impossible to 
believe it anymore. Wo, .oftou-botray ourselves into 
royctUing somothing, s^ply because wo suppose that 
people canno.^fioTp noticing it, — just as' a raan will 
tlirow himself down from a groat height bocauso ho 
loses his head, in other word.s, bcoauso ho fancies that 
ho cannot retain a firm footing any longer; tho torment ^ 
of Ins position is so great, that lie thinks it bettor to 
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put; an oml to it at onec. Tlii.s is tlio kind of insanity 
which is called acrophohia. 

But it should not ho forgotten how clover people 
are in regard to affairs wliich do nob concern them, 
joven though they show no parbicnlarsign of acuteness 
jin other matters. This is a kind of algebra in wltich 
I people nro very proficient : giv'e them a single fact to 
^go upon, and they will solve the most complicated 
problems. So, if you wisli to relate some event tliat 
Mmpponod long ago, without mentioning any names, or 
otliorwiso indicating the persons to whom yon roCor, 
you should be very careful not to introduce’ into your 
narrative anything that miglit point, however distantly, 
to Home dofinito fact, wliothor it is a particular locality, 
or a date, or the name of some one who was only to 
a small extent implicated, or anything else that was 
oven remotely connected with tlio event ; for that at 
once gives people something ))ositivo to go upon, and 
by biic aid of their talent for this sort of algebra, 
they will discover nil the vest. Their curiosity in 
these rnattors becomes a kind of enthusiasm : their 
will spurs on thoir intollccb, and drives it forward to 
1 the attainment of the most roiuote results. For how- 
.'ovor unsusceptible and indinbront people maybe to 
■ gcncml and uuivciml truths, tlioy are very ardent in 
the matter of particular details. 

In keeping with what I )mvo said, it will be found 
that all those who profess to give instruction in the 
wisdom of life are specially urgent in commending the 
practico of silcupo, and assign manifold reasons why it 
should bo observed j so it is not necessary for mo to 
enlarge upon tho subject any fuiihcr. However, I 
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may add ono or two lifcllc-known Ambian . 
v.ui: 9 VQtbs,..w)iich occur to mo us peculiarly {ippvo- 
priato :• — 

Do not tell a friend anything that you would cou- 1 
ccalfroni an enemy. 

A sflo'rfli U in my custody, if I keep it; hut should 
it escape me, it ia I who am the prisoner. 

Thejree of silence hears the fruit of peace. 

§ 48. Money is never spent to bo mucli advantage 
as when you bavo been ^tcatccl out o£ it; for at one 
' stroke you liavc purchased p^I^ijco. 

§ 44. If posfliblo, nomni«o.sity sljoiilcl bo 1‘olt for 
anyouCi But carefuny observe anil romeniber Iho 
‘Iminnor in which a man conducU himself, .so that you 
may take the incasuro of his vnluo, — at any rate in 
regard to yomsolf, — and regulate your bearing to- 
wards him accordingly ; never losing siglit of tho fact 
that clmvactoY ia unaltc vablo, a nd tliat to forgot the 
bad features in a man’s disposition is like throwing 
away liard-won money. Thus you will protect yoiir- 
.solf against tlio results of unwiso intimacy and foolish 
friendship. 

Give way neither to love nor to hate, is ono half of / 
worldly wisdom : say nothi/ng and believe nothing, the S 
other half. Truly, a world whore fchovo ia need of/ 
such rules as this and tho following, is ono upon wliich t 
a man may well turn his back. 

§ 46. To spoak angi*ily to a person, to show your 
liatrod by what you sayor by tho way you look, is an 
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iiiinecoasary proceeding — dangerous, fooliali, ri(dculous, 
arid vulgar. 

Anger or hatred should never be shown othorwiso 
than in witat you do; and feelings will bo all llio 
more oiroctivo in action, in so far os you avoid the ex- 
hibition of them in any other way. It is only cold- 
blooded uniiniils whoso bite is poisonous. 


§ 4G. To speak witlioiifc omplmsizing your words 
— })nHer sans accent — is an old rule with those who 
are wise in the world’s ways. It moans that you 
should leave other people to discover wlutt it is that 
you liavo said ; and as fclioir iniuds are slow, you cau 
make your escape in time. On the other hand, to 
emphasize your meaning — 'pa/fiev avco accent — is to 
address their feelings ; and the result is always tlio op- 
posite of what you expect. If you are only polite 
enough in your maunor and courteous in your tone 
i there are many people whom you may abuse outright, 
and yet run no immediate risk of ofTonding them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WOIU.DLY FOllTUNB. 


§ 47, Ho^YOVov vavicd the forma tliat human dostiny 
may fcako, the samo obmonts nvo always present ; and 
so lifo is oTorywlioro much of a picco, wliothor it is 
passed in tho cotta^o or in tho palaco, in the barniclc 
or in tho cloistor. Alter tho circumstancos as much 
as you ploaso 1 point to st-rango advonturos, succosscs, 
failures 1 '11^. ^ s\^t-akQB, wl^cvo thovo is a 

gi-oatyamty„oLtiUings.ona^ 

otm and all moilo from tho Hain_o pwto. And 
when mon speak of some one’s success, thoHot of Iho 
man who has Ihilcd is not so very difforunt as it sootns. 
Tlio ine^imUtiqaJn.lhp^wprld aro like tho combinatiojia. 
iifK^loidoaciipo J ^t every turn afresh picture strikes 
tiio oyoTo^id' yet, in reality, you see only tlio same 
bits of glass as yovt saw before. 


8 48. An ancient writer says, vo^^ truly, that I 
there aro throe groat powers in jthojj^Id i Sag^%t:y^ y 
Slx0i^f2l>, and ju^F^wvts, K/idros, r<>X'h I think tho 

]ast,iaJdlojf^£o^£y^ 

A man’s life is like tho voyage of a^, wlioie , 
luck--3cou'ndaauiac?ver8a/or«?ma— acts tho part of 
^intUmd speeds tho vessel on its way or drives 
it fStStTf its course. All that the man can do for 
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iliinsolC 13 of littio avail ; Hlco tlio rudclor, wiiich, if 
workotl Imrd and continuously, may help in the 
navigulioii of tlio ship ; and yob all may ho lost again 
by a sudden squall. Bui if tho wind is only in the 
right quarter, the ship will sail on so as not to need 
any steering. Tho power of luck is nowhoio hotter 
oxpi'csscd than in a cortain Sjianislr proyorb : Ba 
vmlw'a a lu hijo, y cclia to en ermar— jriY.a.yQur sqS 
Inland throw him into tho spa . 

Still, chance, it may bo said, is a nmlignanl 
power, and as littio as possible should bo loft to it? 
agency. And yet whevo is tlioro any givov who, in 
di.spcnsing gifts, tolls us quite clearly tliab wo have nc 
right to them, and that wo owo thorn nob to any moril 
on our part, but wliolly to (ho goodness and giuco ol 
tho givor — at tho samo bimo allowing us to cliorisl 
the joyful hope of receiving, in all humility, I'ui-bhci 
undcservod gifts froan tho snmo hands — wlioro ia thoi'( 
any givor like that, unless it bo Chanca f who uudor 
stands tho kingly art of showing tho roeii)iont that al 
inorib is powerless and unavailing against tho I’oya 
grace and favour. 

Oil looking back ovor tho coiu'se of his life, — tha' 
lahyrhUkine way of error , — a man must seo man^ 
points where luck failed him and misfortune oamo 
and then it ia easy to carry solf-roproaoh to an un^ 
just excess.. For tlio courso^ of_a man's life is in nj 
I wise entjmly of his own making ; it Is tho product u: 
two fac®%— tlio senes of tilings lliab happened, anc 
Ips own resolves in regard to thorn, and thoso two ar< 
constantly iritoracting upon and modifying oach other 
Andbosides these, another influonco is at work in tin 
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very llinltcd extent of a. man’s horizon, wbotUov it is 
that ho cannot soo very far ahead in rospoet of the 
plana ho will adoi'jt, or that ho is still less ablo to pre- 
dict the course of future ovonls: bis Icnowlcdgo is 
strictly conhnod to present plans and present events. 
Hence, as long as a man’s goal is far pfl’, lie canpoUstcor i 
straight, forif;’ ho must bo con'^it to inako a course, 
that is approximately right; and in following thoi 
direction in whioh ho thinks ho ought to go, ho wilhj 
often have occasion to tack. 


All tliat a man can do is to form s u ch i 'osqIvQS ns 
from 'tlino^o time accord with tlio circiUhSiAi'cos m : 
^niicli ho is placod, in tlio hope of thus managing to ' 
advoiico- a atop nearer towards ilio liiiaLgoal, It is 
usually the case that tho position in which wo stand, , 
and iho object at which wo aim,vc80inblo two tondcncios j 
working with diasimilor strength in diflbront diroc- , 
tions ; and tho course of our life is roprosonted by tlioir ' 
diagonal, or ro.suUant Ibrco. 

Tey^xco makes tho vomavk tha t life is like a game at 
dice, w horo if tho number that turns up is not precisely 
tho one you want, you can still contrive to use it 
equally well : — iu vila cst hominwn quasi cum ludas 
tesseria ; si Hind (juod maxime opus cst jaclu non cadit, 


Hind quod ccoidit fenie, id mic vt corrigas} Or, to put 
the matter more slmrlly, Hfo js like a.gaiQo^oJ^c^jld^, 
whon tlio oards aiy sliuilled an d dealt bv j^to- But / 
for my present p«rj)oso, tho moat suit able simile would/ / 
bo tliat of g game of whoro tlio plan wo dotcvjlij 

mine to follow is conditioned by tho play of our rivaU^ 

^ Ho BQoma to havo bqon roforcing to a gamo Bomothing like 
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— m ]ifo, by fcho capilco of Wo n,i'o compojlpd to 
modil'y our taoiica, ofton, to'auch an oxtcnfc that, as wo 
carry tl\om out, hardly a flinglo.foaturo of tho origin.al 
plan cau^bo rcCQgulsCil* 

Bub ahovo and beyond all this, thoro is anothor in- 
flucnco tliat makos itself folt in our lives. It is a 
I trite saying — only too frequently true — that.wg^nip 
; often rnpro foolish than wp thjnk. On tho other hand, 
i M'o are ofton wiser tlian wo fancy ourselves to bo. 
Tins, however, Ta a discovoi'y which only tfioso can 
make, of whom it is really tinio ; and it takes thorn a 
long time to make it. Our bmins are not'bho wisest 
part of ua. In tho great momonls of life, wlion a, man 
decides upon an important stop, ln.s action is dircotod 
not 30 much by any clear knowledge of tlio rigiit thing 
to do, as by an inner iii^q|aO"you may almost call it 
an instinct— prococdifig from tho doopD.sb foundations 
of his being. If, later on, ho attonipts to oribiciso his 
action l)y tho Hglft of hard and fast ideas of wliat is 
riglit in tho absliact — those unprofitable ideas which 
are learnt by rote, or, it may bo, borrowed from other 
people ; if lie begins to apply general rules, the prin- 
ciples which have guided othora, to lii.s own case, 
without sufliciontly weighing t)io maxim that one 
man’s moat is another’s poison, thon ho will run great 
risk of doing himself an injustico. Tho result will 
show whore tho right course lay. It is only when a 
man lias reached the happy ago of wisdom that ho is 
capable of just jiidgmonb in regard oibhor to his own 
^ actions or to those of others. 

It may bo that this impulse or instinct is tho un- 
consoious effect of a kind of prophetic dronm wliicli is 
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forgotten wlion wo awako — lending oiu* life a luii- 
formity of tone, a dramatic unity, such as could never 
result from the unstable moments of consciousimss, 
when wo are so easily led into error, so liable to strike 
a false note. It is in virtue of some sucli prophetic 
dream that a man feels himself called to great acliiovo- 
incnts in a .special sphere, and works in tliat direction 
from his youtli up out of an inner and secret feeling that 
that is his true path, just as by a similar instinct the 
boo ia led to build up its cells in the comb. This is 
the impulse^ which Balthazar Grocian calls la gran 
ainddresia ,^ — th e great po wer of moral discernment: it 
is somotliing that a man insltnctively feels to bo his 
salvation, without which ho wore lost. 

To act in accordance with abstract _priDciplcs is a 
djfhou lfjjgttor, and a groat deal of practice will bo 

^ Trnn«lato)^9 i'^o/c.—Thw obsouro word appears to bo derived 
from tho Ovcok ffvmijpto) (N.T. and Polyb.) moaning “to 
obaorvfl sLiicUy." Ifc ocouva in Tlie Doctor and Student, a sovlos 
of dialogues betwoon a dootor of divinity and a student on tlio 
laws of JDngland, drat piibtisliod in 1518 ; and is thoro (Dialog. 
I. ok. 13) oxplaiuod os “ a natural powoc of tho soulo, sot In the 
liigliosb part thoroof, moving and stirring it to good, and abhor* 
ring evil.” This passage is copiod into Milton’s Coinmonpinco 
IBook, odib. Hoiwood, § 71^- Tho word is also foxmd in the 
Dictioniu’yof tlio Spanish Aondomy (vol. vl. of tho your 1739) 
in tho sonso of an innate disoorninontof moral piinoiplos, whoro 
a quotation is given from Modro Maria do Joans, abboss of tho 
oouvont of tho Ooncoption at Agroda, a mystical wi’ltor of tho 
sovontoontU contuiy, froquontly consulted by Philip IV., -and 
again in tho Bolognoso Dictionary of 1824, with a similar mean- 
ing, illustrated from tho writings of Salvini (1063-1729). For 
thoso rcforoncos I am indobted to tho kindnoss of Mr. Norman 
ftlucooll. 

It 
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voquirod before you can bo oven occasionally success* 
ful ; it often happens that the principles do not fib in 
with your particular case. But every man has certain 
inna te congrela y Hiieip lca—a part, as it wore, of tlio 
Very’ljiood that flows in his veins, the sum or result, 
in fact, of all his thoughts, feelings and volitions. 
I Usually ho has no knowledge of them in any abstract 
form ; it is only when lie looks back upon the course 
liis life has taken, that Jio becomes aware of having 
been always led on by them — as though they formed 
an invisible cluo which ho had followed upawares. 

§ 4D. That Timgjvorka. grpat , chapgos, and that 
aU tiling arp in’tn^ nature fleeting— those aro trntlis 
TliSsnoutcl never bo forgotten. Honeo, in wliatovcr 
case you may bo, it i s, well to picture to yonraolf 
opposite : in m*osi)ority, to bo minclfui of misfortune: 
m^ji;jpm]ship, oi^caiDity ; )n_^gDud ;\:cafchoz‘, of days 
wlion the sky is ovorenst; in love, of Imtrocl; in 
moments of trust, to Imagnio tlio betrayal that will 
make you rogrob your confulonoo ; and so, t oo, when 
Jyou fy:e in 0 ^ plight, to havo^.a- lively_ Bcnso of 
/ hap^r tjmes-^l^hat a lasting Hourco of true worldly 
I wjsdom wox’o thorol Wo should then always ronoet, 
and not bo so very easily doccivod ; bocauso, in general, 
wo should anticipate, the very changes tliat the years 
\ yiU bring . 

Perhaps in no form of knowledge is personal ox- 
perionco so indispensable as in learning to see that 
a ll tilings gro unstable and ti ansi to ry in this world. 
Tlievo islxotliing that, In its own ploJT’and'loriTio 
time it lasts, Is not a product of necessity, and tbero- 


foro capable of being fully justified ; and it is this fact 
that makes the circumstances of every year, every 
inontli, even of every day, seem as though they might 
maintain their right to last to all eternity. But wo 
know that this can never bo the cose, and timt in a 
world where all is llcoting, cliango alone endures. 
Ifo is a prudout man who is not only undeceived by ! 
apparent stability, but is able to forecast the lines / 
upon wliicb mevoment will take place.' ^ 

But people generally think that present circum- 
.stancGS will lost, and that matters will go on in the 
future muclf as they have done in the past. Theirlj 
mistake ari.sos from the fact tliat tlioy do not undov-A 
stand the causes of the things they sec — causes which, | 
unlike fclic o/Tcets tliey produce, contain in fcliemsolvos ! 
the germ of future change. The ofibets are all that/ 
people know, and they hold fast to them on tlio sup- 
position that those unknown causes, which were 
siifRcicnt to bring tliom about, will also bo able to 
maintain tliom as tiioy ai*o. This is a very common 
error ; and the fact tliat it is common is riot without 
its advantage, for it means that people always err in 
unison ; and lionco the calamity wliicli results from 


^ p lftys a part In all hiunan jiflfiirs that when 

a iniin trios to ward oft a romoto dungor by prosont saoriCco, the 
danger ofton vanislios under some now and unforusoon dovolop 
mont of ovonts ; and thon tho snorifico, in addition to boing a 
comploto loss, brings about suoh nn nltorod stnto of things as to 
bo ill ilsolf a souroo of positive danger in tho faoo of this now 
dovolopmont. I n takpig of precau ttQU. thpn, it^ ycQjb 

-n olj rto look too for_ab<!pd^ut to rooko n with olmac o; and often 
‘^oppose a doS’ogoous front to a danger, in tho hope that, like ^ 
many a dark thundor-cloucl, it may imsa away without breaking. 
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tho.orror afTecta all alilco, and is thoioforo easy to 
bear; wlioreas, if a philosopher makes a mistafeo, ho is 
alone in his eri*or, and so at a double disadvantage.^ 
But in saying that wo should anticipate the cftocts 
of tjmc, I mean that wo should mentally forecast what 
j’ they am likoly to bo ; I do not. mean that wo should 
I pmctical]yJojs5^iIT^^heifCljy"*doinniKling tlio iminedi- 
ato pcrforinaiifeo of promises which^fciigj^alono can^ 
fuffil. ' The man who makes this domanc^ill And out 
that tlioro is no womo or more exacting usuror than 
Time ; and that, if yon compel Time to give money in 
advance, you will have to pay a rato of interest more 
ruinous than any Jew would require. It is possible, 
for instance, to make a tree burst forth into loaf, 
blossom, or oven bear fruit within a few days, by the 
application of unslakod lime and artilieial boat; but 
after that the tree will wither away. So a young 
man may abu.so Ins strength— it may bo only for a 
low weeks — by tiying to do at nineteen what ho 
could easily manage at thirty, and Time may give 
liim tlio loan for which ho asica ; but the interest ho 
will have to pay comes out of the strength of his later 
years; nay, it is part of his very life itself. 

There are some kinds of illness in which entire 
restoration to lioaltli is possimo only by lotting the 
complaint run its natmal course; after which it dis- 
appears without leaving any trace of its existence. 
But if the suflbror is very impatient, and, while ho is 

1 1 may remark, parout-hotioally, that all Lhia is a covifii axatioJi 
of tho prinoiplo laid down in Dh IVcll als IVillc wid Vorslcllmg 
(Bk. I. p. 94 ; 4tU odit), that qrror aly ay^oiiaiBia i i) mak j^^g ft 
thatia, i n HBoribln g a givon glT o ot to soiuothin^ 
t)»at dooaj^g ^uao 
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fltill afigctod, insists that ho is completely well, in this 
case, too, Time will grant tho loan, and the complaint 
may be shaken ofl'; but life-long weakness and chronic 
niischiof will be tlio interest paid upon it. 

Again, in time of war or general disturbance, a man 
may require ready money at once, and have to sell 
out his inveatraentii in land or consols for a third or 
oven a still smaller fraction of tho sum ho would 
have received for thorn, if ho could have waited for 
the market to right itself, which would have happened 
in duo couvao ; bv^t he compels Time to grant him a 
loan, and hla loss is tho interest ho has to pay. Or 
porhap.s ho wants to go on a long journey and requires 
tho money : in ono or two years ho could lay by a 
Huinciont sum out of his income, bub ho cannot afford 
to wait; and so ho either boinows it or deducts it from 
his capital ; in other words, ho gots TllRfiaioJiind. him 
tho monoy i n advance. Tim interest Im pays is a dis- 
owlorcd stabiTonirs accounts, and porinancnfc and in- 
creasing deficits, which ho can never mako good. 

Such is Time’s usury j and all who cannot wait are 
its victims. There is no move thriftless proceeding 
than to try and mend the measured pace of Time. 
13o careful, then, not to become its debtor. 

§ 50. In tho daily nftairs of life, you will have very 
many opportunities of recognising a characteristic 
dificronco between ordinary people and people of 
prudence and discretion. In estimating tho possibility 
of danger in connection with any undertaking, an ordi- 
nary man will confine his inquiries to tho kind of risk 
that has already attended, such undertakings in the 
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past; whoroas a prudont person will look alnyid, am 
consider everything that might possibly happen in th( 
future, having regard to a certain Spanish maxim 
lo que no acaece en un aflo, acaece en v/n mto — a thinj 
may not happen in a year, and yet may liappon withii 
two minutes. 

Tlio difference in question is, of course, quit 
natural ; for it y o g ulros somp ainou nt o f cliscQ^unen 
to calculqte^ppssibilities ; but a man need dhly Imv^ 
his senses about him to see what lias already liap 
ponod. 

Do not omit to sacrifice to ov.il. Wlmt 

moan T8,"lhat a man should not hesitato about 8i)ond 
ing time, trouble, and money, or giving up his comforl 
or restricting his aims and denying himsolf, if ho cai 
tliorobyjliut tho door on the possibility of misfortune 
'.L'ho mosT^Sriljlo misfortunes aroalso tho'mbst im 
probable and remote— tho least likely to occur. Tli 
rule I am giving is best oxomplifiod In tho practice o 
insurance, — a publio saorifico made on tho altar o 
anxiety. Therefore , tS(ltD..Qr^_ your policy of insur 
unco I 

§ 61. Wlietovor fato befalls you, do not. g ive way t 
jgreat rejois^gs or^grsaJi^lauicuitationTp^ bocaus 
air thmgs^ are full of ohanp^j'^ancTyour fortune ma; 
turn at any moment ; partly booauso men are so ap 
to bo deceived in their judgment as to what is good o 
bad for them. 

Almost everyone in his time has lamented ovo 
\ something whi(^ afterwards turned out to be tho ver; 
y best thing for him that could have happened — o 
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rejoiced at an event which became the source of his 
greatest suflerings. The right state of mind has been 
finely pouitraycd by Sliakespeare : 

I have fell «o tnuMj/ giiirks of joy griif 
That Ihc first fotco of neither, on the staii. 

Can toonicMi me unto’t. ^ 

And, in general, it may be said that, if a man takes 
misfortunes quietly, it is because he knows that very 
many dreadful things may happen in the course of 
life ; and so ho looks upon the trouble of the moment 
as only a very small part of that which might come. 
This is the Stoic tem per — never to be unniiiKlful pf 
the sad fate of hu mani ^— hv/mano} ohUtua; j 
UuTlvIwnys t6" remember tha t our existence is fu U of ^ 
woo and misery, and that the ills to wliich we are (/ 
Bxpds6<r‘aro innumerable. Wherever he bo, a man. ' 
need only cost a look around, to revive the sense of 
human misery : there before his eyes lie can see 
mankind sJiiil^ggiLlsg and /loimdcring in torment, — 
dlT' f or liio ^gk o of a wrQtehfid existence, barren 

and unprofitable I — 

if Tie remembers this, a man will not expect very 
much from life, but learn to accommodate himself to 
a world whore all is relative and no perfect state 
exists ; — always looking mi.sfortuno in the face, and if 
lie cannot avoid it, mcoting it with courage. 

It should never bo foi'gottcn that misfgjd^e, bo it 
groat or small, i s the element i n whi^ i^^rTTv e. But 
that is no reason why a man should indulge in fretful 


^ All’s Jl'eH that Unds ll'ell, Act iii. Sc. 
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complaints, and, iiko BorcsforcV pull a lon^ faco ovor 
fclio Misarits of Human Life, — and not a sin^o liour 
18 fvoQ fi*om them ; or still loss, call upon the Deity at 
ovoiy flea-bito — in pulicis morsu Veum invoca/re. Our 
aim should bo to look well about ns, to ward off inis- 
fortuno by going to meet it, to attain such perfection 
and rofinomont in averting the cUsagrooablo things of 
life, — whether they come from our follow-mon or from 
the physical world, — tliat, like a clover fox, wo may 
slip out of tho way of ovory mishap, great or small; 
remembering that a mishap is generally only onv own 
awkwardness in disguise. 

Tho main rcjwon wlty niisfortuno falls loss lioavily 
upon U 8 , if wo have looked upon its occurrence as not 
impossible, and, as tho saying is, prepared oursolvos 
for it, may bo this: if, before tho misfortune como.s, 
w^havo quietly thought ovor it ns somothing which 
may or may not hap[)en, tho whole of its extent and 
range is known to ns, and wo can, at hast, dotormino 
; how far it will afleot us ; so that, if it roally arrives, 
i it docs Jiot dopross us unduly — its weight is not folt 
I to bo greater than it actually is. But if no piopava- 
tion has been made to moot it, and it comes unex- 
pectedly, the mind is in a state of terror for tho 
moment and unable to measure tho full extent of tho 
calamity; it seems so far-reaching in its olfects that 
the victim might well think there was no limit to 

1 'I'mndaior's Rov. Jnmos Borosforcl (1704-18*10), 

( miHCoUancouB writor. Tlio full tiblo of kliie, liis ohiof woi-k, is 
\ MTho Mieorios of Humnn Llfo ; or Lho Inet gionns of Tiinotliy 
yTosty Rnd Samuol Sonsitivo, with ft fow euppIomoiUary sighs 
A from Mrs. Tosty." 
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them; in any caso, its j’nngo is oxaggoratccl. In tho' 
aamo way, darkness and uncertainty always increase 
the sense of danger. And, of courso, if we have 
thought over the possibility of misfortune, wo have 
also at tliQ same timo c5onsidoi*cd the sources to which 
wo shall look for help and consolation ; or, at any rate, 
wo liavo accustomed oin*solvcs to tlio idoa of it. 


Tlicro is notl)ing that better fits us to onduro the 
inisCortuncs of Hl‘o with composure, than to know fori 
certain Lliat cvcviitkinf} that ha'O'pens — from the stnallesijj 
up io the ffreaicsl fads of existence — I cappens of n eccBX 
ji^y^ A* man soon accommodates him.sclf ^ 'tno* 
“'iiioVriablo — to something that must bo; and if ho 
knows that nothing can happen except of necessity, 
ho will see that things cannot bo other than they are, 
and that evou, tho^stro-ngost chances in the world are. 
ju jt a g iViuch a.p^pducb of ncccssity^as pljonoincna 
which obey woU-known.. rules and turn out exactly in 
accoitianco with expectation. Lot mo iiero refer to 
what I have said clsowhero on the soothing eficct of 
the knowledge that all thing-s are inevitable and a 
product of necessity.® 

If a man is steeped in the knowledge of this trutli, 
ho will, first of all, do what ho can, and thou readily 
end ure ^ 

Wo may rogarotho petty vexations of life that aro 


^ Tins ia a Lrutlj which 1 have firmly oalabliahocl in my prize- 
oaany on Lho Freedom of the TKill, whoro tho rondor will fmd a 
detailed oxplrtiifttion of tho grouiida on wJilcIi ib rcata. Of. ^ 
oapooially p. 00. [Sohopoiilmuer’s Works, 4th Edit., vol. iv. 

--2V.] - ^ ' 


2 Cf. JFcU aJs irUle imd Vorsiellung, Bk. I. p. 301 (4Lh edit.). 



poopio, pocDy gossip, iina many oinor similar aunoy- 
ancoa oC life; ho should uot Cool them at all, miicli 
less tako thorn to hoart and brood over tliom, but hold 

S fthom at arm’s length and push thorn out of liis way, 
lilco stonos thatlio in Iho road, and upon *no account 
^ think about thorn andgivo tliom a placo in his ro* 
flections. 


§ 62. What people commonly call Fate is, as a 
gonoral rule, nothing but thoiv own stupid and foolisii 
conduct. Thoro is a fliio passage in IToinor,’ illu.s- 
trating tho truth of this ronmrlc, where Die poet 
praises shrewd counsel; and his advico is 

wortliy of all atlonlion. For if wickedness is atoned 
for only in another world, stupidity gota its. .voward 
hero— although, now and then, mercy may bo shown 
to tho oflbndcr. 

It is not ferocity but cunning that strilcos fear into 
tho hoart and forebodes danger ; so true it is tliat tho 
human brain is a m iro terrible weapon than tho lion’s 
paw. 

' Tlie^ luos Uinishod- CXan of tlio^worW^\yQUliLJL^ 
who was n ever irresolu te anT^m‘_ jij, a 1 

' Iliads xxiii. 313, sciq. 
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§ 68. C_Qnr.<^g6 cornea next to ])riidonco as a quality 
ol' mind fory'oaaontial to hap^y^s. It is quite true 
that no one can endow himaolf with oitlior, since a 
nmn inhoiits priidpjjco from hig ..mpjdior and courage 
fi;pm bis tailor fstill, iC ho has these qualities, lie can 
do mucli to develop thorn by moans of resolute 
exorcise. 

In this world, where the game is played with loaded 
dice, a man must have a temper of iron, with armour • 
proof to the blows of fate, and weapons to malco his | 
way against men. Life i s one lon^ battil o ; we have 
to fight at every atop : aiuTVollairo very rightly”sayfi 
that if wo succeed, it is at the point of the sword, and 
that wo dio with the weapon in our hand — on no 
r(l((soU dans ce monde qu*d la poinle de I'dpi, cl on 
mexwt Ics armes d la wain. It is a cowardly soul 
that slnink-s or gvowB faint and despondont as soon as 
the storm begins to gather, or oven when the first 
cloud appears on the liorizon. O ur, mottfl should hc» I 
i Vo and | 

lifo^ lot us take fresh courage from misfojdduito : — ] 

Tu iw code malh sed contra ivndcnlior ito . ' 

As long as the issue of any inallor fraught with 
peril is still in doubt, and tlioi-o is yet some possi- 
bility loft that all may come right, no one sliould 
over tremble or think of anything bub resistance, — 
just as a man should not despair of tho weather if ho 
can soo a bit of blue sky anywhora Lob our atbitudo 


' Virgil-, vE«cW, vi., 05. 
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bo Rucb that wo fthouUl not qnako ovon if tho world 
foil in about ii.'i : — 

8i fracliu illabalxir orhis 
JmfMviduni fcricnt I'uincc.^ 


Our wliolo lifo — lot alono its blessings — would 

not bo worth such a cowardly tvombling and shrink- 
ing of the heart. Thorof(U‘o, l^ufi face Ufo courage- 
ously and show a /inn front to ovory ill; — 


Quocirca vMlo fortes 
Forliafpio adtersis opponUo pcolova rebus. 


Still, it is po.%iblo for courago to bo carried to an 
excess and to dogonorato into rashness. It may ovon 
bo said tliat some amount of fear is necessary, if wo 
aro to oxi.st at all in tho world, and cowardico is only 
tho oxttggoratcd form of it. This truth lias boon very 
well expressed by Bacon, in bis accoin\b of Terror 
Panicu.8; and tho otyinological account which lio 
gives of its moaning, is very suporior to tlic ancient 
explanation prosorvod for us by Plutarch.® Ho con- 
nects tho expression witli tho personification of 
Nature®; and observes that fear is innate in every 
living thing, and, in fact, tends to its ])rosorvation, 
but that it is apt to come into play without duo 


^ Horace, Oilcs iii. 3. Dc Imh el Osindo, oil. 14. 

^ Do Sapientia Vclo'wn, o. 0. l^alnira enitn rei'im omnititfl 
vheulibfis hididil metuni ao fomidincm^ vide: alquc essentia! suo! 
co^wrcalricem, ao mala t?i(;ritc«dia vitantem ct dopelhnlcm. 
Venmiamen eadom nalura modnim Icnere nesoia ost : serf limoHbus 
sednlaribus semper voaos cd innancs admiscct; adoo ul omnia 
(si intiw coiwjpici rfarcotttr) Pcwvkis ien'witus ylcivissitmi siiit, 
pracserttw hsimana. 
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cause,, and that man is ospocially oxposoil to it. The 
cliief feature of this Panic T&n'or is that there is no 
clear notion of any dofinito danger hound up with it; 
that it prc-suiuGS j-athor tlian knows that danger 
exists ; and that, in case of need, it pleads fright itself 
as the roagpn for being afra|d. “ 


r 


CHAPTER V. 

TIJE AOKS OV Ltl-r:. 

Theue 13 a very Rno sayinjj of Volbai^s^lo tlio ofToeb 
tliab ovciy ago of Ufo has iLs o’^^pociillar mental 
chametor. mid that a man will fool QomploUily un happy 
inds miiul,i3 no^n ncconlanco wibli hi a year s 

Qui n’a I’cgprit da son dye, ^ 

Do 8oa (lyo n toiit Ic mid/tcur. 

It will, thoroforo, bo a fitting close to our spoculationa 
upon tho nature of Imppinoss, if wo glanco nb tho 
changes which tho various periods of life procluco iu 
us. 

Ouv whole life long it ist/tc prcsciU, and tho proaout 
alone, that wo actually possc.ss : the only dinbronco i.s 
that at tlio beginning of lil'o wo look fovNvard to a long 
future, and that towards the ond w'o look back upon n 
long past; also that our tompcraniont, but nob our 
character, undergoes certain well-known changes, 
wliich make Utejyreaent wear a dilforent colour at each 
period of life. 

I have elsewhere stated that in .childhood wo arc 
more given to uoing our than our will; anc 

I have explained why this is so.^ It is just for thif^ 

1 TranslaloT^a Nolo. — SohoponlmuorroforB Lo JJia Welt aU With 
mid Vtyrsldlwxg, Bk. II. o. 31, p. 4B1 (4lli. edit),), whoio Iio ox- 
j plfthw that this Ib duo to tho faot that at that period of lifo the 
I bruin and norvoiia ayatom ai’o inuoli moro dovolopod than anj 
I Other part of tho or^niam, 
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reasoii^tlmt tho first quarter of life is so happy : wo 
look back.-upon it in after years, it scorn a sorb of lost 
pamdiso. In childhood our relations w’itli others aro 
fimitod, our wants “are Tow, — in a word, thcro is little 
stimulus lor tho will ; and so our chief concern is tho 
extension of our knowledge. Tho intollect — liko tho 
brain, which attains its full size in se vent h ycar,^ 

13 developed early, though it takes timo to mature ; 
and it explores tho whole world of its surroundings in 
its constant searcli for nutriment: it is tlicn that ex- 
is^^o is in itself an over fresh d^ljg.ht, and all things 
iBaHilo wilh blio charm of novelty. 

This is why tho yoni’s of cliildliood are liko a long 
poem. For tiio function of poetry, as of all art, is to 
grasp tho JiUa — in tho Platonic souse ; in other words, 
to ap])roiienda ])articular object in auclt a way as to 
])Orcoivo its o.S3Cntial nature, tho chametori sties it has 
in common with all oilier objects of tlio same kind; 

80 that a single object appears thovepresontaUve of 
a class, and tlio results of one experience hold good for 
a thousand. 

It may bo thouglit that my romarks are opposed to 
fact, and that the child is never occupied with any- 
thingboyond the individual objects or events which 
are presented to it from time to time, and then only in 
HO far as they interest and excite Its will for the 

^ Trandatoi^sNolc . — Tliia Blatoiiioiitio iiotquito conuob. Tho 
woight of tho brain inoroasos rapully up to tho Bovouth year, 
nioro slowly botwcon tlio sixtooiilh aiul tho twoiitioth year, Btill 
nioro slowly till botwcon thirty and forty years of ago, when it\ 
attains its iiiaximutn. At oaoli doccniiial period aftor this, it is \j 
supposed to docroaso in woight on thoavurago an ouncofor ovory ^ 
^cn years, 
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momonfc ; but this is not voally tlio caso. In those 
early yoars, life — in tho full meaning oi; the word, is 
soinoU»ing so now and fresh, and its sensations are so 
keen and unblimtod by repetition, that, in the midst 
of all its pursuits aiid witlnmt any clear consciousness 
1 of what it is doing, the child is always silently occupied 
: in grasping the nature of life itself, — in arriving nt its 
fundamental chavoctor and gonoial oiitlino by moans 
, of so))arato sconos and ox))orioncc8 ; or, to uso Sj)inoza'8 
plira.soology, the child is learning to see the tilings and 
; persons about it aitb specie aelcrnilalis , — as .pnrticulai 
^ manifestations of universal law. * 

The younger wo are, then, tho more doos ovory in- 
dividual object roprosont for us tho whole class tc 
wliicli it belongs; but as tho years inoroaso, tliia be- 
comes loss and less tho case. That is tho reason why 
youthful impressions aro so diirorcnt from thoso of old 
ago. And that is also why tho sUglit knowledge and 
experience gained in childliood and youth afterwards 
come to stand as tho ponnanont rubric, or heading, ..foi’ 
1 ojltho knowledge acquired in later life, — those early 
forms of huowlo^o passing into^catogprios, as it wore, 
umlor which the roswlts of 8ub3oq^6htbxporioi\co jiro 
I though a clear conscioll3iT(JSS''‘bT what is 

Going done, doos not always attend upon tho proco.ss. 

In this way tlio ooi’li^t ^'onrs of a man’s life lay.th'^ 
/\ foiiadatioa i)_f hisTN'iow of 11^' wor ld, whether it bo 
shallow oiMloop ;"wKraItliougli this view may bo ox- 
tpndjad-»nd perfected _l(U,or on, it is pnL jnatorially 
aU'oVwj, It is an oHoct of this purely objoctivo and 
thoroforo pootical viow of tho world, — essential to tlio 
period of ohlldhood and promoted by tho as yet un- 
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rlevclopccl state of tbo volitional energy — tliafc.^s 
children^ wo are concerned much more with the ac- 
quisition of pure knowledge than with exercising tlio 
power of wiTl,. Hence that grave, Hxod look observ- 
able in 80 inauy children, of which Raphael makes such 
a happy use in his depiction of ehovubs, especially in 
the picture of the Madonnai. The year s of 

cliildliopd are thus rendered so full o. f that the 
meihbry of th'mn is always coupled wituHonging and 
regret. 

While we thus eagerly apply ourselves to learning 
the outv/ard aspect of things, as the primitive method 
of understanding the objects about ua, edu^iqu aims 
at instilling into us ideas. But ideas funnsh no in- 
formation aa to tho imT and essential nature of objects, 
^vhich, as tho foundation and true content of all 
knowledge, can bo readied only by tho process called 
intuilion. Tliis is a kind of knowledge wliicli can in 
no wise bo instilled into us from without; we must 
arrive at it by and for ourselves. 

Hence a in_telloc^^al well fts__)ns .^orgl 

qualities prococfTtrom ftiC.'tJepths of 
ondlxYo'^^iqU of .cxta®ij.&onces ; and^^., 

educational scheme— of Pcstalozai, or of any one eTso 
—can turn a born simpleton into a. man of seiiSO. 
Tlio thing is impos-siblel He was born a simpleton, 
and a simpleton ho will dio. 

It is the depth and intensity of this ea rly jnUjlljyg^ 
k nowled ge of tlio external ^Y.orld that explltih why 
Iho^ oxjiericnces of childhood tako 8^1 l.Q:-^J'J 7) 
ih ^ n\ Q> m u-y. When wc wci*c young, rPT'Wefb com- 
pletely absorbed in our immediate surround i ngs ; there 



I liavo said olsowlicro * tliafc tlio world, confliclorod 
as object, — in other words, ns it is presented to us ob- 
jectively,— wcara in gonornl a plonsing aspect ; but 
that in tho world, considovod as subject, — tlmt is, in 
regard to its inner natiiro, wliicli is wilt, — ]min and 
tr oublo predominate. I may bo allov;cd to express 
iTi^nattor, “briefly, Urns : the world is Qlorious to look 
at, h ut dreadful in rcalityT^ 

Accoi'dingly, wolTiidThat, in tlio years of childliood, 
tho world is much bettor known to us on its outer or 
objective side, namely, as tho prosontation of will, 
than on tho side of its inner nature, namoly, as tho 
will itsolP. Sinco tho objoctivo side wears a pleasing 
aspect, and tho inner orsubjoctivo sido, with its tale of 
liori'or, remains os yot unknown, tho youtli, as his in- 
telligence dovolopos, takes all tho forms of beauty that 
ho sees, in nature and in art, for so many objects of 
blissful oxislcnco; tlioy aro 60 beautiful to tho out- 
ward eye that, on their inner sido, they must, ho 
thinks, bo much moro beautiful still. So tho world- 
lies before him liko another Eden j and tliis is tho 
Arcadia is which wo aro all born. 

^i)j« Welt al$ Wille m<l Vonlellung, Hk. 11. o. 31, p. 420-7 
(4tli. Edit.), to which tho render ia referred for a dotnilod ox- 
plnnntion of my tnoanhig. 
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A In t.cv, tins stato oF iniud gives blrtli to a 
r oy^fial--UfQ- -tho_ jittpiil5e to do and — 
.which''di’ivca a man fortli into fclio Iiurly-burly of the 
woi’ld. There lie learns the ofclior.sido of exisbcnco — 
the inner side, (.he will, wblcfTls'^thwArted at every 
stop. TJion comes the gixjat period of disillusion, a 
period of very gradual growth ; but once it has fairly 
begun, a man will toll yon that ho has got over all his 
fatso notions — l'd(fQdcailL'usionBe6timss6; and yet the 
proces.s is only beginning, and it goes on extending its 
away and applying more and nioro to the whole of 
lifo. So il may bo said that in childhood life looks , 
like the scouevy in a theatre, as you view it from a i 
distance; and that in old age it is like the same/ 
scenery when you come up quito close to it. 

And, lastly, there is another circtiinstaaeo that con* 
tributes to the happiness of childhood. As spring 
cominoncos, tho young leaves on the trees nro similar 
in colour and much tho same in shapo ; and in tho 
first yoars^ of life wo all rcse inblo one a nother and 
hannomae very^oH. '" But wit li^pubgrty di yeijrc iicc 
I^Im; and, iilTo tho radu pf a cii;clc,_wo_go^i;;^^ 
oimTurthcr a parTT 

The pcriod_pry oiitli , which forms the remainder of 
tliis Earlier lialf o'f^Tr cxislonco — and liow many ad* 
vantages it has over tho later half ! — is troub led and 
made misornblo by tho piir.suitof happiness, as tlTough 
TKero"weio no doviBt that iT cafTlSo met with some- 
whore in lifo, — a hopo that always ends iu failure and 
loads to discontent. An illusory image of some vaguo 
future bli.ss — born of a dream and shaped by fancy — 
floats boforo our eyes; and we scarcli for tho reality 
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in vain. So ifc is that tho young man i.s gonoral 
dissatieHcci with tlie position in wliich ho fincfs Iiii 
solf, whatovor ifc may bo ; ho ascribos hia disappoii 
mont sololy to fcUo stato o£ things that moots liim 
Ilia first introduction to life, when )io bad cx))oet 
aomethiug very diftorenfc ; whcroas ifc is only t 
vanit}' and wrotc)jeclnoss of Jiuinan iifo ovorywhc 
that )\o is now for tho iirst timo experiencing. 

Ifc woiiM bo a groat advantage to a young man 
his early training could oradicato tho idea that t 
world I\a8 a great doal to ofTor liim. But t 
usual 1 ’o.sult of education is to etrongbhSn this c 
lueion ; and our first ideas of avo_gonom] 
tft]v(iuJi50iiL.ficfcJOrt ratliqr fclian from fact. 

In tho bright dawn of our youthful days, tho poot 
of lifo spreads out a gorgeous vision boforo us, and ^ 
torture oursolvos by longing to seo it realised. 1 
might m well wish to grasp tho rainbow I Tho yo\i 
oxpocts his caroor to bo liko an interesting roinnm 
.and there lies tho gorm of that disiippointment whi 
I havo been do.serib)ng.^ Wlmt Jend.s a chnrm to 
theso visions is just tho fact that thoy aro visiona 
and not roul, and Hiab in contemplating tiiom wo c 
in tho sphere of pure knowloclge, which is aallleic 
In itself and free from tho noiso and .struggle of li 
To try and realise those visions is to mako theui 
object of will — a process which always involves pai 

I Cf. loc. olb. p. 428. 

* liOi mo rotor tho roiulor, if he is intoroatoil in Uiu siibjt 
to the voluino alroody citocl, ohaptvr 37. 
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If tho cliieC feature of tho earlier half of life is a 
never-satisfied longinp^ after Iiappiacss, t)io later Iialf 
ja cligr actorisGd Kv ilm nF min fort uno. For, as 

w(ijidvj\,ncp in j^caks, iyn )^i iiic8 ifraTg^tcr or less 
( Icgi'co clear UlOlLaII happ inoas is cliiinjprlc^ |n its 
n aturo, and ^lat pain alone is^realT Acconlingly, iij/ 
later years, wo, or, at least, tlio inoro prudent amongst 
US, are more intent upon eliminating wlmt is painful 
from our lives and niaking our position socuro, than 
on tho pursuit of positive pleasure. I may observe, 
by tho way, that i p q).d Q.g o wparo bettor able to pre- 
vent misfortunes from coming, and in y outli bettor 
able to Wv thorn wIlqu tTi^ come. 

In my'yoimg clays, I was always pleased to hoar a 
ring at my door: ahl thought I, now for something 
pleasant. But in later life my fecliugs on such 
occasions wore rafclior akin to disinay than to pleasure : 
heaven liolf) mol thought I, wlmt am I to do? A 
similar revulsion of fooling in regard to tho woj'Ul of 
men takes place in all porsons of any talent or dis- 
tiuofcion. For that very reason they cannot bo said 
properly to belong to tho world ; in a greater or loss 
degree, according to tho extent of their aiiporiority, 
tlioy staiK^ alone. In thoir youth thoy iiavo a sense 
of being abf.iidoncd by tho world ; but later on, thoy 
fuel as thougl\ they had oseapod it. Tho oavUor feel- 
ing is an unpleasant one, and rests upon ignorance; 
tho second is pleasurable — for in tho meantime they 
have come to know what tho world is. 

Tho con.scquonco of this is that, as eompared with 
iho earlier, tlio late r hoir .aL life, like the second part 
of a musical period, has less of ptmsionato longing and 
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moro restfulnoss about it. And why ia thia tho case ? 
Siinply bocauso, in yontli, a man fancies tliat thovo i.a 
a prodigious amount of impphicas and plcaauro to bo^ 
had in tho world, only that it ia dilhculL to como by it ; 
whereas, wlicn he becomes old, ho knows that thoro is 
nothing of tho kind ; lio makes his mind completoly 
at ease on tho matter, onjoys tho prosont hour as well 
as ho can, and oven talce-s a pleasure in trifles. 

\ Tho chief result gained by expcricnco of jifojs 

/ 'i’lii.si.s what di.stinguislio.s tho innn 

of maturo a^,"and mako.s tho world wear such a 
different aspect from that which it prosoiitod in his 
youth or boyhood. It is only tlicn that ho sees things 
quito plain, and takes thorn for that which they roally 
avo; while in earlier years ho saw a phantoin-wovld, 
put together out of the whims and crotchets of his 
own mind, inhcrilod prejudice and strange dolusion : 
tho real world was hidden iVom liirn, or tlio vision of 
it distorted. Tho first thing that oxporionco finds to 
do is to free us from tho phantoms of tho brain — tlioso 
falso notions that liavo boon put into us in yonlli. 

To prevent their entrance at all would, of course, 
r ('( c^l^^cation, oven though it weiv 

upgativo ill aim: but it would bo a task full of 
Jv' J^^^ifHciilty. At first tho child’s horizon would have to 
-c^ limited as much as possible, and yot within timt 
limited sphere none but clear and correct notions 
t W y would have to bo given; only after tho cliild had 
p^ropcvly apjtrcciatod everything within it, might the 
V/ / sphere bo gradually enlarged ; care being always taken 
y ,4hat nothing was left obscure, or half or wrongly 
J undoi'stood. The consoqnonco of tliis training would 
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bo tliat Uio cbiUl’fl notions of nion and things would 
alwaysijo limited and simple in fchcii* cluinietcr ; but, 
on tlio other hand, llioy would bo clear and corrocl, 
and only need to bo oxtended, not to bo roctided. 
The same lino might bo pursuod on into tho period of 
youth. This method of oducalioii would lay special 
stress upon the pi'ohibiUon of novel reading ; and tho 
pkeo of novels would bo talcon by suitablo biographical 
literature — tho lifo of Franklin, for instance, or 
Moritz’ Anion Reiser} 

In our early days wo fancy that tho loading ovents 
in our lifo, end tho persons who arc going to play an 
impovtaut part in it, will mako tlioii* entrance to tho 
sound of drums and trumpets; but whou, in old ago, 
wo look back, wo find that they all came in quite 
quietly, sllpi)cd in, os it wore, by tho sido-dooJ’, tilino.sb 
unnoticed. 

Fioiu tliQ point of view wo have been talcing up, 
until now, lifo may bo compared to a piece of om- 
broidery, of which, during tho fir-st half of Ins time, a 
inau gots a sight of tho right side, and duriug the 
second half, of tho wrong. Tho wrong side is not sd 
pretty as the right, hut it is inoro iustructivo ; ifi 
shows tho way in which tho threads have been' 
worked together. 


Intellectual superiority, oven if it is of tho highest 
kind, will not secure for a man a preponderating place 

1 Translntor'n Note . — MoHU wiw a miscolkncouB wvitor of tho 
Inst contury (1767*03). Hib jlnfon /fewer, comiioaod in tho form 
of ft novel, is practtciilly an autobiography. 
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in convcimtion until ul'teii* lio ia jiurly yuars old. F< 
j»go and cxperionco, tliougU tiioy can novor bd a sul 
alituto for intellectual talent, may far outweigh i' 
and oven in a poi'son of the meanest cajjacity, tli( 
give a certain counterpoise to tlio power of an o: 
tremcly intellectual man, so long as the latter is yoiin 
Of coni-ao I allude hero to personal superiority, not 
Clio place a man may gain by his works. 

And on passing his fortieth year, any man of tl 
slightest power of mind— any" man, that is, wlio li 
more than tho sorry share of- intellect with wlii( 
Naluro Ims ondowcil five-sixths of maifl<ind— w 


liardiy fail to sliow some trace of misanthrop y. l'\ 
as is natural, ho has by limb thno inferred oth 


people’s characlor from an examination of his owi 
with the result tlmt ho has been gradually disa 
jxiintcd to find that in tho qualities of tho lioud or 
those of tho heart — and usually in both — he roaches 
level to which they do not attain ; so ho gladly avoi 
having anything more to do with them, b'or it mi 
bo said, in general, that every irmu will love or ho 
solitude — in other words, his own society — ^just 
propoi'tion os ho is worth anylliing in himself. ICa 
has some remarks upon this kind of misanthropy 
his Critique of the Faculty of Judgment} 
j In a young man, it is a bad sign, as well from i 
intellectual as from a moral imiiit of view, if ho 
J precocious in understanding tho ways of tlio wor! 
I and in adapting himsolf to its pursuits ; if ho at on 
knows how to deal uith men, and enters upon life, 
it were, fully prepared. It- argues a vulgar natu: 

* KriUk der UrthcilaVi'afb, Part I., § 20, Note tid 6n. 
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(Jn tho other hand, to bo BUrpriaod and astoniahcd at 
tiio way people act, and to bo clumsy and croas-gmined 
]n having to do with thorn, indicates a character t>C 
tlio nobler sorb. 

Tlio chcorrulnoas and vivacity of youth aro pnrlly ) 
duo to tho fact that, when wo aro ascemling tho hill \ 
of life, (loath is not viaible: it lica down at tho lioltoin ( 
of tho other side. But onco wo hiivo croasod tho top j 
of tlio h'.ll, death cornea in view — doatli, wlilch, until ■ 
then, was known to ua only by boarsay. Thia niakos' 
our apii'ibs droop, for at the aaino time wo begin to 
fool tliab (Tur vital powora aro on tlio obb. A grave 
soriou.^noas now takca tbo place of tliat early extra- \ 
vaganco of spirit; and tbo chango is noticeable oven ) 
in tho oxfirossion of a man's faeo. As long aa wo aj'O ; 
young, people may toll ua what tluiy ph^nsol wo lu(ik j 
upon lil'p ns ondlcssand use our time recklessly} but; 
tho oldor wo beectno, tho iimro wo pmeiiao ocimomy. I 
For towards tho close of life, every day wo live givos| 
us tho aauio kind of sensation as tlio criminal oxjiori;;* 
cnees at ovovy .stop on Jiis way to bo triod. 

From tho standpoint of youth, life sccina to atrotoli 
away into an ondloas futuiH) ; from tlio standpoint of 
old ago, to go back but a little way into tho past ; so 
that, at tho bogliming, lifo proscnls iia with a jiicturo 
in which tho objects api)ear a great way oil', as tliough 
wo had rovorsed our tclcscopo ; while in tlio ond 
everything sccm.s so close. To «co how short life is, a | 
man must liavo grown old, that is to say, ho must ^ 
liavo lived long. 

On tlio other hand, ns tho years incrcaso, things 
look .smaller, one and all; and Lifo, wliieh had so linn 
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and siablo a base in Uio claya oC oiii* youtli, now seem 
uolbing bub a rapid of tnoinonls, every bno c 

Diom ilJusory: we havo como to sea that tli^ \\4ia] 
wpild 13 v<^ty ^ 

■'’’IRmoTUcif seems to go at a much slower pace wlio 
wo are young; so llmt nob only is the first quarter c 
life Ibo happiest, it is also the longest of all ; it leave 
more incmovics holiind it. If a man woro j)ut to i 
he could toll you more out of tlio (irat quarter of h 
Hfo than out of two of tlio rotmiiiiliig periods. Na; 
in the spring of lilb, ns in the 8])i-ing of the year, tl 
days reach a length that is positively lircSomo ; bi 
in the autumn, wlieihcr of the year or of life, thou^ 
they are short, they are more gonial and nnifonn. 

But wiiy 13 it that to an old maiv Ins past li 
appears so short? For this reason: his memory 
short; and so ho fancies that his life has been she 
too. lie no longer remembers tho insignificant luiv 
of it, and much that was unpleasant is now forgotto 
how little, then, there is loft! For, In general, a mar 
memory is as imperfect as his intolloct ; and ho mu 
make a practice of rollocling upon tho lessons ho h 
learned and tho events he has oxpericncod, if ho do 
nob want them botii to .sink gradually into tho gulf 
oblivion. Now, wo are unaccustomed to rofloeb up< 
matters of no importance, or, as a rule, upon things th 
wo have found disagreeable, and yet tlrat is neccssa 
it* tho memory of tlicm is to bo preserved. Bub tl 
class of tilings that may bo called insiginflcant ia co 
tinually i*ocoiving frosli additions : much that weo 
an air of importance at first, gradually becomes of ; 
consequence at all from tho fact of its frequent rope 
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tion ; so that in tho eiul wo actually lose count of tlic 
mnnbci’ of times it happens. Honco wo nvo bettor 
ai)lo to remomber tlio events of our early than of our 
lator years. The longer wo live, tho fewer aro the 
things tliat wo can call important or significant enough 
to deserve furtlicr consideration, and by this alone 
can they bo fixed in the memory; in other words, they 
are forgotten as soon as they are post. Thus it is 
that time runs on, leaving always fewor traco.s of its 
passage. 

Furtlior, if disagreeable things havo liapponod to us, 
wo do not Caro tio ruminate upon them, least of all 
when they touch our vanity, as is usually tho case ; 
for fow misfortunes fall upon us for which wo can bo 
held entirely blameless. So people are very ready to 
forget juany things tliat are disagreeable, as well as 
many tbet are unimportant. 

It is from this clonblo cause tliat our memory is so 
bhort; and a man’s I'CcolIccMon of wbat has happened 
always becomes propc-rlionaloly shorter, tlio more 
things that have occupied him in life. Tlio things we 
(lid in years gone by, tho events that happened long 
ago, are like tlioso objects on tho coast which, to the 
aenfaror on his outward voyage, become Binallor ovory 
minute, more unrccognisubJoand liardor to distinguish. 

Again, it bomotiines happons that memory and 
imagination will call up soino long past scone as 
vividly as if it had occurred only yesterday; so tliat 
tlio event in question .seems to stand very near to the 
present time. Tho reason of this is that it is impos- 
sible to call up all the intervening period in tho same 
vivid way, as there is no one figui*e pervading it whicli 
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can bo tukcii in at a fflunco ; and bcnidufl, most of tho 
tIiinp;H Umt luipponoU in tiiaO iKjviofI aro foigot'lon, and 
all that i-omaina of it xn tho gonoral knowledgo that 
wo havo lived through it — ii moro Jiotion of abstract 
oxistomrn, not a direct vision of sojno particular cx- 
porioncj;. It is this that causes somo sijiglo ovent of 
long ago to appeiu' as tliougli it took place but yester- 
day : tho intorvoning timo vanishes, and tho whole of 
life looks incredibly short. Nay, there aro occasional 
momouts in ohl ago when wo can scarcely boliovo that 
wo aro so advanced in years, or that tho lojig post 
lying bohind uh 1ms }jad any. real oxififconcO— a fooling 
which is mainly duo to tho circunmtanco that tho pro- 
isont always scorns fixed and iminovablo us wo look at 
it. I’hoso and similar montal phonmnona aro ultl- 
inatoly to bo traced to tho fact that it is not our 
nature In itself, bub only tl )0 outward pvosontation of 
it, that lies in time, and that tho prosout is tlio point 
of contact botwoon Hio world as subject and tho worM 
03 object.^ 

Again, why is it that in youth wo can aco no oiid 
* to tho years that scorn to lio boforo us ? Bocauso wo 

aro obliged to find room for all tho things wo hopo to 
attain in lil'o. Wo cram Dm years so full of projects 
tliat if wo wore to try aud carry thorn all out, death 

^ Tr(M}slttlor'$ Note . — By thie voiwvvk Sohoponlmuor muims 
that will, whloli, ns ho wguos, forms Uio iimor voAlity uiulorly- 
Ing all tlio phonomouR of llfo and imturo, is not in itself nirootod 
by timo ; but tlmb, on tho othor hand, timo is nocossavy for tlio 
objootilication of tho will, for tho will as prosontod in tho passing 
phonoinonn of tlio world. Timo is thus doflnablo as tho condi- 
tion of change, and tho present timo as tho only point of contact 
between reality nrtd appoaranco. 
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would coino promatnroly tlioiigU wo roachod tlio age 
of Moti^usolah. 

^ Another reason why lifo looks so long whon wo aro 
young, is that wo aro apt bo meaauro its Icngtli by the 
fow yoava wo luivo already Uvod. In tlioso early 
years things aro now to us, and so they appear im- 
portant; wo dwell upon thorn after they have 
liapponed and often call them to mind; and thus in 
youth life scoins i-opleto willi incident, and Lhercl'oro of 
long duration. 

Somotimea wo credit ourselves witli a longing to bo 
in some distant spot, whoroas, in truth, wo oro only 
longing to Imvo tlio timo back ogain whioli wo spent 
there— days wlion wo woro younger and froshor than 
wo aro now. In those moments Timo mocks n.s by 
wearing the mask of space; and if wo travel to tho 
spot, \vu can sco liow much wo havo been docoivod. 

Thoro arc two ways of reaching a great ago, both 
of which probupposo a .sound constiUition as a conditio 
sine qud non. Tiicy may bo illustrated by two lamps, 
ono of which burns a long liino with very little 
oil, because it lias a very thin wick ; and tho otlior 
just as long, though it has a very thick ono, because 
there is plenty of oil 16 food it. Horo, tho oil is tho 
vital energy, and tlic diircronco in tlio wick is tlio 
manifold way in wliich tho vital onorgy is used. 

Up to our thirty-sixth year, wo may bo compared, 
in rasped of the way. in wliicli wo use oui’ vital 
energy, to pooplo who live on the intorosb of their 
money ; what they spend to-day, tlioy have again to- 
morrow. But from tho ogeof thirty-six onwards, our 
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positioii is like tluvl; ol‘ Llio iiivufilur who begins 
ontrenc)j upon his capital. At llr«t lio liardly* nolic 
any diOoronco at all, as llio greater j)art of his t 
[) 0 n 8 C 8 is covered by the interest of Ins socuritieH ; a 
if the deficit is but slight, ho pays no attention to 
But the dulicit goes on increasing, until lie awakes 
the fact that it is becoming more soiioua every da 
his position becomes less and less secure, and lie fc 
himaelr growing poin-or and poorer, while lie has 
expectation of tins timin upon Ills ros<uirco.s comi 
to an end. IIIh (all from wealth to [lovorty bocon 
fiujler every moment — like the fall of a sdlitl body 
space, until at last be has absoUitoly nothing loft, 
man is truly in a woeful [ilight if both the terms 
this comparison — his vital energy nnd his wealth 
really begin to molt away uL one ami the same tii 
It is the dread of Ibis calamity that makes love 
possession increase with ago, 

On the other hand, at the beginning of lifo-— in I 
ycava before wo attain majority, and for some lit 
time afterwards — the stale of our vital energy inUs 
on a level with those who each year lay by a part 
their iuforest and add it to Ihoir capital ; in ut 
words, not only does their interest come in rogului 
bat the capital is constantly rocoiving additions. 'I 
happy condition of aflaij's is somotimos brought ab 
— with health as with money — under the watch 
care of some honest guardian. 0 happy youth, i 
sad old age 1 

Nevertheless, a man should econovniso his stron 
even when ho is young. Aristotle^ observes fc 
1 Politics. 
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amongst Uioso who wci*o victors at Olympia only two 
or tlir(?o gained a prize nfc two clifTorcnt periods, once 
in boyhood and then again when lliey caino to bo men; 
and tlio reason of this was that tlio proinaturo ofTorts 
which tlio training involved, so completely exhausted 
their powers that they failed to last on into manhood. 
As this is true of inuscnlar, so it is still more true of 
nervous energy, of which all intellectual achievements 
arc the mauifostation. Hence, those infant prodigies 
— ingenia praecocia — the fruit of a hot-houso educa- 
tion, wlio surprise us by their cleverness as children, 
afLerward.f turn out very ordinary folic. Nay, the 
manner in which boys aro forced into an early 
acquaintance with Die ancient tongues may, pcrliaps 
bo to bkmo for tho dulncss and lack of judgment 
which distinguish so many learned persons. 

I have said that almost every man’s clmracLcr scorns 
to bo specially suited to some one period of life, so 
that on reaching it the man is at his best. Some 
people aro charming so lung iw they are young, and 
afterwards llioro is nothing attractive) about them ; 
others arc vigiirous and active in manhood, and then 
lose all tho valuo tliey possess as they advance in 
years ; many appear to best advantage in old ago, 
wlicn their charactoi aesumes a gender (one, as be- 
comes men who have seen the world and tako life 
easily. I'liis is often the case with tho French. 

This peculiarity must bo due to the fact that tho 
man’s character lias something in it akin to the 
qualities of youth or manhood or old ago — something 
whicli accords with one or another of these periods of 
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lifo, or perhaps acts aa a correcUvo to its sped 
failings. • 


Tlio mariner observes tl>o progress )io makes on 
by tijo way in whicli objects on tho coast failo awi 
into tho distance and a()parontly docreaso in .sim 
tho same way a man becomes conscious tluit ho 
advancing in years whon Ijo llnds that })cop]o old 
than hlinsolf begin to seem young to him, 


It has been already ronmrkcd Unit tlio older a m 
becomes, tho fewer are tho traces loft in Iws mind 
all that ho 8008 , docs or ONporioucos, and tho causo 
tins has boon explained. Tlioro is thus a soiiso 
which it may bo said that it is only in youth tliat 
man lives with a Tull degroo of consciousness, and tl 
ho is only half alivo when bo is old. As tho yoi 
advance, bis consciousness of wlnib goes on about li 
dwindles, and tim things of UCo liuvry by withe 
making any impression upon him, just ns nono 
made by a work of art scon for tho thousandth tii 
A man docs what lus hand finds to do, and aClorwai 
liO does not know whothcr ho has dono it or not. 

As life becomes more and more unconscious i 
nearer it approaches tlio point at whicli all oonacio 
ness ceases, tho course of timo UsolE sooms to incro 
in rapidity. In childliood all tlio things and circu 
stances of lifo aro novel ; and that is sufllciont 
awako us to the full consciousnoss of oxistonoo: hot 
at that ago, tho day sooms of such immonao lonjj 
Tho same thing happens when wo aro travolling t < 
month seems longer then than four spout at ho: 
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Still, though fcimo sooins to last longer when avo are 
young (h‘ on a journoy, tho nenso of novelty docs not 
provont it from now and tlion in reality hanging 
licavily upon our hands under botli theso circum- 
stances, at any rate more than is tho case when wo 
are old or .staying at homo. lluL tho inLolloct gradu- 
ally bccon\os so rubbed down and blunted by long 
habituation to such sensations that things have a 
constant toiidoncy to prudneu loss and less impression 
upon U9 as they pass by; and tliis miilcos time sooin in- 
cveasi ngly less important, and thoroforo shorter in dura- 
tion : tho Ivouvs of tho boy are longer tlmn the days 
of tlio old man. Accordingly, time goes fiwtor and 
faster the longer wo live, like a ball rolling down lull. 
Or, to take anotijor oxanipio: os in a revolving disc, 
tlio further a point lies from tho coutro, tlio more rapid 
is its rate of progression, so it is in the wheel of life ; 
tho furthor you stand from tho beginning, tho foster 
time moves for you. Hoiico it may bo said that as 
for as concorn.s the immediate sensation that time 
makes upon our minds, tlm length of any given year 
is in direct proportion to tho number of times it will 
divide our wliolo life : for instance, at tho age of fifty 
tho year appears to us only ono-tontli as long as it 
did at tho ago of live. 

This variation in tho rate at which timo appears to 
move, exorcises a most dccidod iniluonco upon- the 
whole natuvo of our oxistonco at ovory period of it. 
First of all, it causes cJiildhood — ovon tliough it om- 
liraco only a span of fifteen yearn — to soom tlio longo-st 
period of Ufo, and theroforo the richest in rominisconces. 
it brings it about lluvt a man is apt to be bored 
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juhb ill proporUun aa lio is yimng. Considiiv, tor in- 
atanco, that couataut ucocl o£ occiipaLioii — wiiothor ib 
ia work or play — that is shown hy chiUlron : iC tlioy 
como to an end oC both work anil play, a terriblo fool- 
ing of burodom ouhuoh. Kvon in youth pooplo aro by 
no moans free from this tondoncy, and dread bho hours 
whon thoy have nothing to do. As manhood aji- 
}ivoachcH, boredom (lisapjioars ; and old inon find tlio 
Liino too short wljun tlu*ir days lly past tlioni like 
arroii's from ft bow. Of couihu, T iniisb bo imdoratood 
to spottk of mc77, not of decrepit hruicf. With this 
inci'cftsod rapidity of lime, liorodom incAtly pasac.s 
away as wo advance in life j and ns tlio passions with 
all Choir atlondant pain aro Chon laid asloop, thu 
hurdon of Hfo ia, on tlio wliolo, appreciably lightor in 
inter years tluui in youth, jirovided, of course, that 
iioaltli romains. So it is that tlio period immediately 
preceding Iho woaknoHS and troubles of old ago, re- 
ceives tho name of a man's best yours. 

That may bo a true appellation, in view of tho coni- 
Eortablo fooling which Ihoso years bring; but for all 
that the years of youth, whon our conBoiousnoss is 
lively and open to ovovy sort of impression, have this 
privilege — that then tho seeds are sown and tlio huds 
como foi’th; it is tho springtimo of tho mind. Deep 
truths may bo pDi*coivod, bub can nevor bo excogitated 
— tliab is to say, tho first knowlodgo of bhoni is immo- 
diato, called forth by some inomenbar 3 ’ improssion. 
Tins knowledge is of sucli a kind as bo lie attuiiiablo 
only whon tho impressions oro strong, livoly and 
deep ; and if wo are to bo ac<iuainfced with deep trutlu, 
everything dcpoiids upon a proper use of our early 
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years. In later life, wo umy bo better able to work 
upon otlicr people, — upon tho world, because imr 
paturcs are then and rounded ofl‘, and no more 

a prey to fresh views ; but then tho world is loss able 
to work upon us. These nro tho yoars of action and 
achievement; while youtli is tho time for forming 
fundamental conceptions, and laying down tho ground- 
work of tliougUt. 

In youth it is tho outward aspect of things that 
most ongagos us ; whilo in ago, ihonght or rellcction 
is tho predominating quality of tho mind. Honco, 
youth i.s Lho Umo for poetry, and ago is movo inclined 
to philosophy. In practical allaira it ia tho same ; a 
man .sluipcs his rosulutions in youth moro by Lho im- 
prcissiou tliat tho outward world nmke.s upon him ; 
whorcas, when ho is old, it is thought that dotorminos 
Ins actions. This ia partly to bo explained by tho fact 
that it is only when a man is old that tho results of 
outward obaervatiou aro present in sufliciont numbers 
to allow of their being clasaifted according to tlie ideas 
llioy roprosonb, — a ^n'oeoas winch in its turn causes 
those ideas to bo moro fully undonstood in all their 
bearings, and tho exact valuo and amount of trust to 
bo placed in thorn, fixed and dotoriniiiod ; while at tho 
samo I'uno lio has grown accustomed to tho imprca> 
siona pioducod by tho various phenomena of life, and 
their oToots on him are no longer what tlioy were. 

Contrarily, in youth, the impressions tliat tilings 
make, that is to say, tho outward aspects of life, are so 
Dverpoworingly strong, es}>ocially in tho case of people 
of lively aud imaginative disposition, that they view 
tjic world like a jpicturo; and their- chief con9ern is 
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iho Hgavo they wit in it, tho appoavanco they pj;o 8 onb; 
nay, thoy aro nnnwaro oC tho oxtont to which tins is 
tho 0080. It i» a quality ol! mind that hIiows itBulf— „ 
if in no othoi* way — in that poreonal vanity, and that 
lovo oC fino oloUioH, wliich diHtingiiish young pooplo. 

Tlioro can ha no doubt tliat tlio inlollnctual i)owoi's 
avo uiOHt capable of onduriiig great and austainocl 
onbi ts in youth, up to tho ago of tUirty-livo at latest ; 
from which poviod their strength bogiiiH to docUno, 
though very gradually. SlIU, tho lator yoarn of lifo, 
and even old ago itaoll', aru not without thoir iutoh 
Icolual coinponsatiou. Urn only llicn Lhat*^ a man can 
bo said to ho really rich in uxporieueu or in learning ; 
ho liaa then had timo and opportunity onougU to on- 
ablo him to soo and ihinlc over lifo from all its sides; 
ho has been able to compnro ono thing with anoUior, 
and to discover points of contact and connecting links, 
so that only then aro tho true relations ol! things 
rightly undorslood. Furllior, in old ago there comes 
an incroasod depth in tho knowloclgo that was ac- 
quirocl in youth ; a man has now many more illuntra* 
fciona of any ideas ho may have attained ; things which 
ho thought ho know when ho was young, ho now 
knows in roolity. And bosidos, Ids rango of knowledge 
is wider ; and in whatovor dirootioii it oxtonds, it is 
thorough, and thoroforo formed into a consiHtont and 
connoctod whole; whereas in youth knowledge is al- 
ways defective and fragmoutavy. 

A complete and adequate notion of lifo can never 
bo attained by any ono who does not roach old ago ; 
for it is only tho old man who soCs lifo whole and knows 
its naturivl course; it is onl^ ho who is aocjuaintod 



—and this is mosl important— uofc only with its on- 
Lrancff, Viko tho roat ol mankind, but with its oxifc too ; 
so that ho alono hua a full sonso of its utter vanity; 

' whilst tho others novorcooso to labour under blio false 
notion that ovorylhiiig virill come right in tho end. 

On tho other hand, there is more concoptivo power 
In youth, and at that time of life a man can mako more 
out of the libtlo that ho knows. In ago, judgment, 
penetration and tUoronglinoss predoininato, Yontli is 
Die timo for amaasing tho matorial for a kno\ylodgo of 
tho world that shall be distinctive and pocuUav, — for 
an origirKil view of Ufo, in other words, tlio logacy 
that a man of genius loavos to his follow-mon ; it is, 
howovov, only in later year's that ho booomos master 
of hia matorial. Accordingly it will bo found that, 
119 a rule, a great writer gives lus best work to tho 
world wlion lio is about fifty years of ago. But though 
the tree of knowledge must reach its full height bo- 
ibro it can boar fmit, tho roots of it lie in youth. 

ISvory genevatiou, no mailer how paltry its char- 
acter, thinks itsolC much wiser than tho ono im- 
modiatoly preceding it, lot alone those that arc move 
remote. It is just tho same with the difTeront periods 
in a man’s Ufo ; and yet often, in tho ono case no less 
than in tho other, it is a mistaken opinion. In the 
years of physical growth, whon our powers of mind 
and our stores of knowledge are receiving doily 
additions, it becomes a habit for to-day to look down 
with contempt upon ■ yesterday. Tho habit strikes 
root, and remains ovon after the intellectual powers 
have begun to decline,— when to-day should rather 
look up with respect to yesterday, So it is that we 
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oflon uifttlwly tloprepmtc l\io achiovomcnts aa well as 
the judgment of tmi* youth. • 

'.riiia fieoma tho placo for uiaking the gonoml 
obaoi'vaiiun, that, allhoiigli iit Iba nmiti <[ua1itios A 
man’s intdleci ot liw.dt oa woll os his ckavad(‘r oi* 
heart, is innate, yot tho former is l)y no moans so 
unaUora\)Io in ils nature os tlio latter. 'I'ho fact is 
Uiab the inloUcct is Hubjoefc to very many transforma- 
tions, whicli, OH a rule, do nob fail to inalco thoir 
actual appearance; and tins is so, partly bociuiao tho. 
intollc’ot has a deep foundalion in tho phy.siciuo, and 
)»avUy because the material with which 4t deals is 
givoi\ in oxpoi’iotica And so, from a physical i)oiJib 
of view, we find that if a man Ims any peculiar power, 
it lirsb gradually incrcasoa in Blrongtli until it roaclms 
its acme, after wliieli it enters upon a path ol! slow 
decadence, until it ends in imbecility. But, on tho 
other hand, wo must not lose sight of tho fact that 
tim malevial winch gives employment to a man's 
\)()wors and keeps them in activity, — the subjcct- 
inattor of thought and knowledge, oxporionco, in- 
tclloclual attainments, tho practice of seeing to tho 
bottom of things, and so a \5orfecb mental vision, form 
in thomsolvos a mass whicli oontinuos to increase in 
size, until tho time comoa wlion weakness shows 
itself, and the man’s powers suddenly fail. The way 
in which those two diatinguishablo clomonbs combine 
in tho same nature, — tho one nbsolntoly unalterable, 
and the other subject to change in Wo directions 
opposed to each other — explains tho variety of montal 
attitude and the dissimilarity of value which attach 
to a man at dlftbront periods of life. 
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Tlio aamo Irutli may bo inoro browlly oxprossocl by 
saying* Uiat tbo (iri=it forty yoava of Ufo furnish the 
text, while tbo romainbig thirty supply fclio com- 
'^nontary; and timt without tho commentary wo ftro 
uiiablo to undui’Hland aright tho true sonso and co- 
horoiico ol' tlio Loxb, logolhor with Iho moral it con* 
tains and all tlm Hubtlo application of which it admits. 

Towards tlio clnso of life, much tho sanio thing 
liappons a.s at the end of a bat 'nxasqui — tho masks 
^ jiro talcon off. Tlicn you can soo who tho pooplo 
roally aro, with whom you have como into contact 
in your passage throngli tho world. For by tho ond 
of life cliavactors have como out in thoir true light, 
actions have borno fruit, achiovomonfcs have boon 
rightly upprouiated, and all shams have fallon to 
piocos. For tiu.s, Time was in ovory ease requisite. 

But tho mo;d curious fact is that it is also only 
towards tho closo of IlPo that a man roally recognises 
and unfloratands his own kuo self, — tho aims and 
objects ho has followed in Hfo, more osi^cclally the 
kind of relation in which ho has stood to other pooplo 
and to tho world It will oftou liappon tliat as a 
ro.'jult of this kuowlcdgo, a man will have to assign 
himself a lower place tlian ho formerly thought was 
his duo. But tl\ovo avo cxcoptious to this rule j and 
it will occasionally bo tho caso that ho will take a 
liighor position Llian ho had boforo. This will be ow- 
ing to tho fact that ho had no adequate notion of tho 
ttwcncss of tho world, and that ho set up a higher aim 
for Iiimsolf than was followed by the rest of mankind. 

Tho progress of life shows a wan tho stufl* of 
which ho is mado. 
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It jfi cuatonmry to call youth fcho liappy, and ago 
tlioaad pavfc oP liPo. This would ho true iP*ibwPi-o 
tlio paaaiona that mado a man happy. Youtli is 
swayed io and fro hy thorn ; and thoy givo a groal 
deal oP pain and liUlo iiloosuro. In ago fcho passions 
cool and loavo a man at rest, and then iorbhwifch his 
min'd fcaUos a contomplafclvo fcono ; fcho intollocfc is aofc 
fi'oo and attains iho uppor hand. And since, in 
ifcsoU’, intollocfc ia hoyond fcho rango ol pain, a man 
Cools happy juHfc in ho far as his intollccfc is fcho, 
piodominafcing part of Inin. 

Ib noed only ho romomhoved fchafc nil ^ilcnsviro is 
nognfclvo, and that pain is posibiyo in its nafcnro, in 
oi'dor to soo tlmfc fcho passions can novor ho a Honi'co 
of liappinoss, and fchafc ago is not fcho loss fco ho onviod 
on fcho ground fchafc many ploasuros dro doniod Ifc. 
Fov ovorysorfc oB ploasuro is novor anything movo 
than fcho quiofcivo oP some nood or longing ; and fchafc 
plcasui'o should como fco an ond as soon as fcliiO nood 
ooaaos, is no more a suhjoefc oE complaint than that a 
man cannofc go on eating after ho has had his elinnor, 
or fall asleep again aCtor a good night's rest. 

So far from yonlh hoing fcho happiest period of 
life, fchoro is much moro fcvnfcli in fcho i*ovnavk made hy 
l^lato, at fcho beginning of fcho li&'imblic, fchafc fcho prize 
should rafchor bo given to old age, because thou at 
last a man is frood from fcho animal passion which has 
hilliorfco novor coasod to disqvncfc him. Nay, ifc may 
ovon bo said that fcho countless and \i\auiCold liumouis 
which have their source in this passion, and tlio 
emotions that spring from it, produce a mild state of 
y madness •. and fchls lasts ns long as the man ia subject 
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to tho spoil of till) iiiipnlHO— UiiH ovil spint, ns it wcvo, 
of wHicli tlioi’o in uo riildiuico — so that lio noycr 
voally bocomcs a nnwonablo In-inff until Lho (lo.'isiun 
is oxtingui^bod. 

Tlioi'O is no iluubt that, in gonoml, and apart from 
individual oirounifitancoa and pavliciiUr dispositions, 
youth is nmrlti'd liy a cortiiiii inclanclinly and sochioss, 
wbilo gonial BmitiiucnU attach to ohl ago; and tho 
reason of this is imtliiug Imt tho fact that tho young 
' man is still under Llio scrvico, nay, lho lorood labour. 
im))OHod by that ovil spirit, wliioh scarcoly over Itavos 
Inin a inomunt to liiinHott'. To this sourco may bo 
Uaood, divcctly or iudiroetly, nlmoal all and ovory ill 
that befalls or inonacos ntankiml. Tho old man is 
gonial and chocrful bocauso. aClor long lying in tho 
bonds of passion, ho can now movo about in froociom. 

Still, it should not bo forgotten that, when this 
piVfision is cxtinguiahod. tho true kornol of lifo is gono, 
and nothing remains hut tho hollow aholl; or, from 
another point of view, lifo thon booomos bko a 
comedy, which, begun by roal actors, is contmuccl 
and brought to an end by automata clroflsod m 

tUoir clothes. . , « 

Howovor that may bo, youth is tho ponod oL iin- 
rost, and ago of ropoao; and fi-om that vory ciroum- 
sla.ico, tho roiativo dogroo of ploasuro belonging to 
each may bo Intorvod, Tl.o ol.ild sWtol.os out .te 
Uttlo bands in tlio oagov dosiro to soiao all the pietty 
tilings tliat moot its sight, oliaraod by tho WM 1 
bocauso all its sonsos ai'O still so young ^ ' 
Much tho same thing happens -with . 

displays greater energy In bis quest. He, , 
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cluinnod by fill tho protty tliing.s and Iho many pleas- 
ing aliapoa that Rvivrovuul him; a\^d fovtliwdth his 
imagination conjui’os up plofisuroa whieli tho world 
can novor roaliso. So ho is flUod with an ardent? 
dcairo Tin* Uo knows not what dolights — robbing him 
of all rest and mtilcing happinoas iinpo.sHiblu. But 
when old ago is roachod, nil thia ia over and dono 
with, partly bocauso tho blood runs cooler and tlio 
sonaofl aro no longer so oaaily allured ; ]»ai tly bocauso 
oxporionco baa aliown tho truo value o£ thijigs and 
tlio ftiUlity of ploasuvo, whorohy illusion has boon 
gnuluully diapollod, and tho atrango fancicJ* and pro* 
judiooa which previously concoalod or distorted a free 
and true view of tho world, have been dlsaipatod and 
put to flight; with tho result that a man can now got 
a juator and cloarov viow, and boo things as thoy avo, 
and also in a moaauro attain moro or loss insight into 
the mdlity o£ all things on this oarlb. 

Itia this tlmtgivos almost ovovy old man, no matter 
l)ow ordinary hie faculties may bo, a certain tinocurc 
of wisdom, which distinguishes him from the young, 
But tho cliicC result of all this change is tiic peace oi 
mind that onsnoa— a groat olomont in hapjnnoss, and, 
in I’ftcfc, tho condition and ossonco of it. Wliilo tlic 
young man fancies that there is a vast amount ol 
good things in tho world, if lio could only como at 
thorn, tho old man is stooped in tho truth of the 
Preaoher’s words, tliat all Ikings are vanity — know- 
ing that, however gildod tho slioll, tlio nut, is hollow. 


In thoso Utor years, and not boforo, a man cumos Ic 
a tmo appreciation of Horaco’s maxim: Nil admimri 
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Ifo ifl cUrootly and sincoroiy coiivjiicod of Uio vanity 
of ovov^tliing and Umt all tho glorlos of tlio world aro 
as nothing : liis illuHions aro gone. TIo is no inoro 
b'esot with tho idea that tl\oro in any particular amount 
of liappinosfl anywhere, in tho palaco or in tho cottage, 
any moro tlian lie liiinsulf enjoys when ho is free from 
bodily or inontal pain. I’lio worldly distinctions of 
groat and fljnnil, hig)i and low, exist for him no 
lotigor; and in tliis blinsful sUto of mind tho old man 
jnay look <lown with a aniilo tipoii all fulso notions. 
Hois comph:tuly nnducoived, and knows lliat what- 
over may 4.jq done to adorn human life and dock it 
out in ilnory, its paltry character will sooji show 
tlu’ough tho glitl'or of its surroundings ; and that, 
))aint and bo.jowol it as ono may, it remains ovory- 
whoro mucli llio samo,-~an oxistonco which ln\s no true 
value except in freedom from pain, and is novoi- to 
bo ostiinatod by tlio pvosonco of pleasure, lot alone, 
then, of display.^ 

Disillusion ia llio ciiiof characteristic of old ago; for 
by tliat time tho fictions are gone winch gave life its 
charm and spurred on tho mind to activity ; tho 
.splendours of tho world liavo boon proved null and 
vain; ita i)Oinp, grandeur and magniflcouco are faded. 
A man lias then found out that behind most of tho 
things lie wants, and most of tho plcnsiiros lie longs 
for, thoro ia very Httlo after all ; and so ho comes by 
degrees to see tliat our oxistonco is all ompty and 
void. It is only when ho is seventy years old that 
ho quite understands tho first words of tUo Preaolior ; 
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awl bliiH ng&vi explains w)iy ifc is tliafc old men aro 
somutiinoH frotful and iuoi'dbo. « 

Xb ia often aakl that fclio common lob of old ago is 
discttso and weariness of life. Disease is by no means 
oHSonbial to old ago; espocially whero a really long 
span of yoavs is to bo attained ; for as life goes on, 
the conditions of health and disorder tend to inci'caso 
— cveacento vila, crcacU Banitas at 7norhuB. And as 
far as wcavinoaa or boredom is concornod, I have 
stated abovo why old ago is oven loss exposed to that 
form of evil iliau youth. Nor is boredom by any 
moans bo bo takon aa a nocosRary accompanimont of 
that solitude, which, for reasons that do not require 
to bo explained, old ago certainly cannot oscapo ; ib is 
vathor the fato that awaits those who have novor 
known any other pleasures bub the gratificabion of 
the senses and the doliglits of society — who have loft 
their minds unonlightenocl and their faeulbles unused. 
It is quite true that the intoiloctual faculties decline 
with tlio approach of old ago; but where they wore 
originally strong, there \Yill always bo cnf)ngh loft to 
coinimt tlio onslaught of boredom. And thou again, 
aa I havo said, expcrionco, knowledge, ronoction, and 
skill in dealing with men, combino lo givo an old m^n 
an increasingly accurate iusiglit Into tho ways of the 
world ; his judgment becomes keen and. ho attains a 
coherent view of life ; Ida mental vision ombracos a 
widor range. Constantly finding now uses for Ids 
stores of knowledge and adding to thorn at every op- 
portunity, ho maintains uninterrupted that inward 
process of sclf-oducation wldcli gives cinploymont and 
satisfaobion to the mind, and thus forms tho duo 
reward of all its oflbrts. 
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All servo?? ill eomo nieosuro as a compoiisation 
for clooroasocl iiilioDoctual power. And besides, Time, 
{j8 I have remarked, Rooms to go imich more quickly 
when wo are ndvancvd in years j and llna i« In itself n 
provonLivo of boredom. Tlioio is no great barm in l]\c 
fact that a man's bodily stronglb docrcasos in old ago, 
unless, indeed, bo requires it to make a living. To bo 
poor wbon ono is old, is a groat misfoi timo. If a man 
i.s Huciiro from Umt.aiul rolains Ids lionltli, old ago may 
'*bQ a very jiiiHsablo time of life. lU elder nccossity is 
to Ijo comfortable and well olf; and, in couscquonco, 
money is Clien prized more tlian over, bociiuso it is a 
substitute for failing slrengtli. 3)esorLi;d l)y Venus, 
the old man likes to turn to Haccbiis to make bim 
merry. In the place of wanting to hco tbings, to travel 
and learn, comes the desire to speak and tcaoh. It is 
a piece of good fortune if the old man retains some of 
bis love of study or of music or of tbo tboabro, — if, in 
general, lio is still somewhat snscoptiblo to tlio things 
about him ; as is. indeed, the caso witli some people 
to a very late ago. At that time of life, xohat a mcm 
haa in himadf i.s of greater advantage to him than 
over it was before. 

There can be no doubt that most people wlio have 
never been anything but dull and stupid, become 
more and more of automata us tlioy grow old. They 
have always thought, said and done the same things 
as their neighbours; and nothing that happens now 
can clmngo thoir disposition, or make thorn act othoX' 
wise. To talk to old people of fcliis kind is like writ- 
ing on the sand ; if you produce any impression at 
all, it is gone almost immodiatol^; old a^e is j^oro 
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ncithinfc bub Uio capiU moHuum oClifo— all that is 
o&sontial to inanlioocl is gone. Tliovo aro citses in 
which naturo supplies a third sob ot tcoLh in old 
ago, tlioi'oby apparently domonstmting tho fact tliat 
that period of life is a socond childhooil. 

It is certainly a very luelancholy thing that all a 
man’s faculties tend to waste away as ho grows old, 
and at a ralo that increases in vapidity: hub still, tins 
is A nocos.sAiy, nny, a bojjo/loial arjangemont, ns otlior- 
wlso doatli, for which ib is a preparation, would bo too 
liard to boar. So tho greatest boon that follows tho 
atbaiumoht of oxtromo old ago is eulhaTiasicC, — an easy 
death, nob usborod in by disoaso, aud froo from all pain 
and struggle.^ For lob a man live as long as lio may, 
ho is novor conscious of any moment but tho prosout, 
ono and indiviaiblo; and in thoso Into yoars tho mind 
loses moro ovory day by shoor forgetfulness than ovor 
it gains anew. 

TIio main dinbronoo botwoon youth and ago will 
always bo that youth looks forward to life, and old 
ago to death ; and that while tho ono has a .short past 
and a long faturo boforo it, tho caso is just tho oppo.siti 
with tho oChor. It is quite truo timt when a man ip 
' old, to dio is tho only thing that awaits him; while il 

ho is young, ho may expect to llvo; and tho question 
.arises, Which of tho two fates is tho moro hajjardous, am.! 
if lifo is not a matter which, on tho whole, ib is bettoi 
to havo behind ono than boforo? Docs nob tho Prcaclioi 
say : the day of deaUi [is letter] than the day of onet 

' Soo Dio Welt «l8 WilU iml Vorslelki/iifft Bk. II. oh. *11, fur * 
fuiihor dosorlption of this happy ond to lifo. 
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bbih?'^ It is cortuinly a mvli thing to wisli for 
long lifo®; for, as Uio S]»ani.sh proverb has it, it 
moans to soo mucli evil , — QiUcn larga vida vive 
mv,oho mat vide. 

' Kccli'ainnfcu vii. 1. 

^ Tlio lifu of limn oaiiikiI, alrlotly apeaking, bo called oilliui 
lomj or short, sinco iL ia Uio nUiuttdu Rinnditrd by which dumlioii 
of linio ill rugnrd to all oUior ihitiga la luoitHurod. 

* In ono of tliu Vedio It.) llio natural 

Icngtk of Uuu\iu\ lifo ift put down at tmo liuudrod yoava, And T 
boliovo this hu light, I liavu ohnorvod, na a innllor of foot, 
that it ia only iiroplo whn oxucud ihu ago of iiinoty who nllain 
cid/iaii«sia,— wlio tlio, tlmt is Ui say, of no diaonau, n|)oploxy or 
convulaioih and piiBs away without agony of any sort : nay, who 
auiuotlinoa ovon show no pnl lor, hut expiro gonorally in a altting 
attitude, and ofton aftor a moal,-~or, I may any, eimply ooiibo to 
IWo rnllmv th in dio. 'Vo oomo to ouo’h ond bofm-o Iho ago of 
ninuty, nuians to dio of discuHO, in olhor words, prumaluroly. 

Now tho OKI Tcstainont (IWma xo. 10) puts t)io limit of 
human llfo at aovonty, and if it is very long, at oighty yonra j and 
w)mt ia inuvo noliocablo still, Iforodutua (1. 02 and hi. 22) says 
tlio aiiiiio thing. Ihit this is wrong ; and tho error ia duosimjdy 
to a rough and suporfloinl osUnmto of iho rosults of daily 
oxporionoo. I’or if l.ho natinul longth of life wore from sovonty 
to oighty yoars, pooplo would dio, about that Umo, of moro old 
ago. Now this is oorUiinly not Uio onso. If thoy dio llion, thoy » 

dio, liko youugov pooplo, o/ discaaoi and disonso is somothing 
abnormal. 'J’liovoforo It is not natural to dio at that ago. It ia only 
wlion thoy aro botwoon ninoty and a liundroil that pooplo dio of 
old ago } dio, I mean, without suObring from any disoiiao, or 
ahuwing any apoebd signs of thoit cwidiliou, such aa a afcvugglo, 
ilcaili-rattlo, oonvulsion, pallor,— tho absonoo of all wJiloh oon- 
BtitutOB 'I'ho natural length of human life is a 

lumdrod yoars ; and in asaiguiiig tlmt limit tho Ujmnishada aro 
ri^lit onoo morg, 
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A mf\n'8 individual caiooi* ia not, fis AflLrology 
wiaiioa to )nako out, to bo prodlctcd fi om observation 
of fcho pianola ; but fclio course of liunmn life in gonoml, 
nfl fur 03 tho various porioda of it oro concornedj ina/ 
bo lilconod to tho fluccossiou ol' Lho planoLs : ro blmL 
wo may bo said to paas under Uio indiionco of oacli ono 
(if them in turn. 

At Ion Merenvy ia in tlio ascondanfc ; and ofc that ago, 
a man, liko llii« planet, ia cliaiucloriHed by extroino 
inobilily within a nun-ow splioro, wlioro trillos Iwivo a, 
great otVoot upon him ; but under tbo guidance of 80 
(irufty and olo(iucnt a god, )io easily makoa 'groat pro- 
gross. Venv^ bogiurt hor sway during his twentieth 
yoar, and tliou a man is wholly given up to tbo lovo 
of womou. At tliirty, Marn comes to tiio front, and 
lio is now all onorgyand slrcnglb, — daring, pngnacions 
and aiTOgant. 

When a man readies tho ago of forty, ho is under 
tlio rulo of tho four AslcroidH; that ia to say, Ins lil'o 
has gained somotiiing in oxlonsion. Ho is frugal ; in 
other words, by tlio help of Oorca, ho favours wliat 
is usol'ulj ho has his own hoarth, by tho influonco of 
Vesla; PaUas has taught liim tliat winch is necessary 
for liim to know; and liia wife— his /wno— rules as 
the miatvoss of his houflo.^ 

But at tho ago of fifty, Jn-piUr is tho dominant in- 
iluoneo. At that period a man has outlived most of 

1 Tlio olhor iwtoroiih wHoh Imvo boon cllBOovoiod uinoo, iiro 
nu itmovnUon, and I almil Imvo uutiiiug to do with tlioiii. ^ly 
rolfttion to thorn U that o£ lho iitofoBsoru of plilloeoiiiiy to mo— 
I ignoi'o thorn, bocauso they do nob suit my book, 
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liis comtompomncs, aiul ho can fcol himsolf superior 
to tho generation about him. Ho is still in the full 
♦onjoymont of his strength, and rich in oxporionco and 
knowlodgo; and if ho Inis any power and position of 
his own, ho is ondowed with authority over all who 
.stand in liis immodiato surroundings. Ho is no more 
inclined to rcceivo ordoi-s from others ; ho wants to 
take coimnand him-soU. Tho work most suitable to 
^ him now is to guide and rule witliia his own sphere 
This is tlio point where Jnpitor culminates, and where 
the man of (ifty yGav-H is at his best 
'riion comes Saltmi, at about tho ago of sixty, a 
weight tts oK lead, dull and slow 


JhU oUl /dh, many faign as they m>‘C dmd ; 
Unwieldy, sloiv, heavy andjxde us lead. ^ 


Last of all, Uvo/n,u$; or, as the saying is, a man 
goes to lioavon. 

I cannot And a )daco for HepUme, as this planet lias 
boon very Ihougliticssly nninod; bccauso I may not 
call it as it should bo called — Eros. Otiicrwiso I 
should point out how Boginiiing and End moot 
together, and Iiow closely and intiinatoly Eros is con- 
nected with Death ; how Orcu.s, or Amenthos, ns the 
iilgyptians called him* is not only tlie receiver but 
tho giver of all tilings — Au/i/Jui-wr kuI 5t«5oii?. Death is 
tho great losorvoir of Lifo. Everything comes from 

' pimeo flHfl JidH, ii. 6. 

® rUUiirch, De Iside el 03iride,c. 20. 

L 
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•n\v. Afiiw OK i.iFi’. 


n • GVDrvthing ll.at is alivo now was onco J.licvo. 

U:r!;n.i;.tand O.C groat trick by winch 

tliat ia done, all wouUl bo clear I 
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